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Abstract 



This thesis examines the contribution made by twelve important and influential individuals to 
the development of a policy of physical and economic reconstruction, political renewal and 
personal reconciliation in the British Zone of occupied Germany in the first three years after 
the end of the Second World War. The selected individuals all possessed power, authority 
and influence, at different levels of the hierarchy, and collectively represent the view of the 
‘governing elite’ of the occupation, including some of its internal differences. They have 
been categorised in three groups of four: those at the top of the hierarchy, the three Military 
Governors and one of their senior generals; four senior civilian diplomats and administrators 
responsible for promoting democracy in Germany; and four young officers with no adult 
experience but war, who held responsible and influential positions despite their youth. 

A biographical approach is a novel methodology for studying the British occupation of 
Germany. It highlights the diversity of aims and personal backgrounds and in so doing can 
explain some of the apparent contradictions in occupation policy. Personal influences were 
especially important in a period of transition from war to peace, when official policy 
guidelines appeared unclear or inappropriate and organisational structures created for the 
occupation were short-lived and changed rapidly. 

A wide range of sources has been used including memoirs and autobiographies, official 
documents, personal papers and oral history interviews. Although sources were created at 
different times for different purposes, most accounts were found to be remarkably consistent, 
both internally and with each other. Subjective accounts have been placed in their historical 
context in order to understand individuals' perceptions, motivations and personal interests, 
together with the limitations and constraints on their scope for action. 
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1 



Introduction 



‘The only really worthwhile thing he ever did in his life ’ 1 

1 .1 Research questions, scope and purpose of the thesis 

In a personal message to his troops issued on VE Day, 8 May 1945, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery wrote ‘We have won the German war. Let us now win the peace.’ 2 This 
message was repeated many times in the months that followed, 3 but what he meant by 
‘winning the peace’ was never entirely clear. British policy in occupied Germany after the 
Second World War is full of apparent contradictions. Despite extensive planning undertaken 
before the end of the war, much of the work of the occupation authorities was characterised 
by hasty improvisation. Economically, a policy of restricting industrial growth was pursued in 
parallel with one of rebuilding the physical infrastructure and promoting economic 
reconstruction. Though convinced of the superiority of the British way of life, the occupiers 
were reluctant to impose a British model of democracy by dictatorial means, preferring to 
allow the Germans to devise their own solutions to constitutional reform. ‘Parallel worlds’, in 
which occupiers and occupied could live separate lives without meeting each other, 
coexisted with extensive cooperation at work, numerous individual encounters through social 
and cultural activities, and personal relationships that in some cases resulted in lifelong 
friendships and marriage. Whether examining the economic, political, social or cultural 
aspects of the occupation, these contradictions make it difficult to identify any logical, 
coherent and distinctive ‘British’ policy in occupied Germany. 

A general uncertainty concerning British policy towards Germany and the German people 
was to be expected in the transition from war to peace, as the primary task of the Allied 
armies changed from achieving victory in battle to the civilian administration of a defeated 
enemy. Politicians in London had other priorities, not least the dissolution of the wartime 

1 Brigadier Donnison, the author of the relevant volume of the British official history of the Second World War, Civil 
Affairs and Military Government, North-West Europe, 1944-46, (London: HMSO, 1961), ended the book with a 
‘personal impression’. Although regular officers at first disliked a posting to 'Civil Affairs’, many of those he met in 
the course of his work told him that by the time they left ‘they had come to feel it was the most rewarding work they 
had ever undertaken.’ One even said it was 'the only really worth while thing he ever did in his life.’ 

2 Bernard Montgomery, The Memoirs of Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, K.G. (London: Collins, 
1958), p341 

3 E.g. British Zone Review, Vol.1, No. 6, 8 Dec. 1945, p2; Vol.1 No. 18, 25 May 1946, p3 
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coalition and the general election. The new Labour government, when it assumed office in 
August 1945, had an ambitious programme of domestic reform and little time or inclination to 
issue new guidance or instructions to the authorities in Germany. Policy directives prepared 
earlier had assumed that a central German government would remain in place and did not 
provide for unexpected circumstances, such the scale of destruction in the cities, acute 
shortages of food and raw materials, and the influx of millions of refugees expelled from the 
former German territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. Those responsible for Military 
Government, at all levels, had to use their own initiative to decide what course of action to 
take in unfamiliar circumstances. 

Despite these uncertainties, the overall course of the occupation in the British Zone from the 
end of the war in Europe in May 1945 to the formation of an independent West German 
government in September 1949 was fairly straightforward. The largely negative policies 
agreed by the three wartime allies, Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union, at the 
Potsdam conference in July and August 1945, were replaced by more positive policies 
culminating in the European Recovery Programme, the transfer of power to elected German 
authorities, and numerous social and cultural exchange programmes. The negative policies 
are often summarised as the ‘Four Ds' of the Potsdam Agreement, though different 
historians have used more than four words starting with the letter ‘D’ to describe these, 
referring variously to: Disarmament, Demilitarisation, Denazification, Decentralisation, 
Decartelisation, Deindustrialisation, Dismantling and Democratisation. 4 Historians have not 
given the same shorthand description to the positive aspects of British (or US) occupation 
policy, but these could be similarly characterised as the Three Rs’ of physical and economic 
Reconstruction, political Renewal and personal Reconciliation, relating to the economic, 
political, and social and cultural aspects of occupation policy respectively. 5 

The ‘Four Ds’ were clearly intended to avoid a repetition of the policy of appeasement in the 
1920s and 1930s, which had so obviously failed to prevent another war. Complete 
disarmament and demilitarisation were considered essential to destroy the power of the 
German army and officer class. Denazification was designed to remove former Nazi Party 

4 http://howitreallvwas.tvpepad.com/how it really was/2009/1 1/the-4-ds-of-the-potsdam-aqreement-1 945.html . 
viewed 28 Nov. 2012 

5 Re-education might be considered as a fourth ‘R’, but this was a contested term and an aspiration rather than a 
policy. 
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members from positions of influence and responsibility. Decentralisation and decartelization 
were intended to reduce the excessive power of the state and large industrial combines. 
Deindustrialisation and dismantling of heavy industry were aimed at reducing Germany’s 
economic capacity and ability to produce war plant and equipment and also to enable 
reparations to be paid, in the form of surplus capital equipment, to the victorious Allies and 
liberated countries. Democratisation cannot be described as negative, but was presented in 
the agreement in very general terms, as a long term goal to ‘prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of German political life on a democratic basis’ and for the ‘eventual peaceful 
cooperation in international life by Germany.’ 6 There was no disagreement in principle 
among the Allies on these policies, although there were disputes about the detail, such as 
the mechanism for the payment of reparations, and significant differences soon emerged 
over how they were implemented. 

The reasons for adopting the more positive policies of the Three Rs’, Reconstruction, 
Renewal and Reconciliation, are more difficult to understand and explain. The Allies 
operated relatively autonomously and applied different internal policies in their zones at 
different times, which means that each needs to be considered separately. There was little 
formal cooperation before the second half of 1946, when the British and Americans agreed 
to unify their zones economically with effect from 1 January 1947, to form the ‘Bizone.’ 
Discussions at the Allied Control Council in Berlin exposed disagreements rather than, as 
originally intended, coordinating the implementation of generally agreed policies. 

The purpose of this thesis is to examine the contribution made by twelve important and 
influential British people ‘on the ground’ in occupied Germany to the development and 
implementation of a policy of Reconstruction, Renewal and Reconciliation in the British Zone 
of occupied Germany. It seeks to discover what these individuals aimed to achieve, and why, 
and how their aims changed over time. Through focussing on the motivation and intentions 
of individuals, it can contribute to a fuller historical understanding of British policy and actions 
during a period of transition; from war to peace, from conflict to co-operation. One of the 
main claims made is that, in the British Zone, the positive policy of the Three Rs’ started to 

6 Beate Ruhm von Oppen (ed), Documents on Germany under Occupation 1945-1954 (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1955), p42, p43. Also available online: Protocol of the Proceedings of the Berlin (Potsdam) 
Conference 1 Aug. 1945, Section III, clauses 4a and 4b. 

[ http://www.pbs. orq/wabh/amex/trurnan/psources/ps potsdam.html accessed 1 7 May 201 0] 
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be applied very soon after the start of the occupation in the summer of 1945, under the 
direction of the Military Governor, Field Marshal Montgomery, with the active support of his 
senior generals. These more positive policies did not replace the ‘Four D's’ but were 
implemented in parallel and over time superseded them, as the negative policies were 
considered to have been substantially achieved. 

This thesis is not intended to be a history of the occupation. Some significant aspects have 
been covered briefly or not at all. However, in examining the aims and intentions of 
individuals, it can address questions of motivation and agency and explain the reasons for 
some of the apparent contradictions in British policy. It can help answer questions such as 
how and why British attitudes changed in the transition from war to peace, and why, despite 
knowing of the crimes and atrocities committed by Germans during the war, many British 
officers and civilian administrators devoted so much time and energy to the reconstruction of 
their former enemy. In so doing, it is hoped it can contribute to a re-evaluation of the British 
contribution to post-war Germany, at a critical time in the first three years after the war. 

1.2 Methodology: A biographical approach 

The research methodology adopted for this study was to follow twelve individuals through 
the archives, to gather as much information as possible on each from a variety of sources, 
while maintaining the professional discipline of cross-checking for accuracy and assessing 
evidence for internal and external consistency. 

A biographical approach to the subject is novel. Collective biography 7 has not been used 
previously as an historical method for studying the British occupation of Germany, 8 though it 
has a long tradition in other areas, from classical and medieval collections of ‘lives’ to 
feminist and social historians researching those ‘marginal to the historical mainstream’, 9 and 
biographical methods have been used in three recent historical studies of personal 



7 My use of the term ‘collective biography’ follows that of Krista Cowman, 'Collective Biography’ in Simon Gunn and 
Lucy Faire (eds.), Research Methods for History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2012), pp83-100. 
Cowman used the term to describe historical works which set the ‘lived experiences’ of two or more individuals 
within their historical context, rather than ‘prosopography’, large scale statistical surveys of defined groups of 
people, as used in the social sciences. 

6 With the possible exception of an unpublished PhD thesis by Barbara Schwepcke, The British High 
Commissioners in Germany: some aspects of their role in Anglo-German relations, 1949-55 (PhD Diss: London, 
1991). This was a political history rather than a collective biography and covered a later period. 

9 Cowman, ‘Collective Biography’ 
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experiences of war, conflict and violence before, during and after the Second World War. 10 In 
adopting a biographical approach, I have tried to follow principles outlined in two theoretical 
studies by Krista Cowman and Simone Lassig, 11 and strike a balance between exploring the 
subjective experiences of individuals and the collective generalisation, analysis and historical 
judgement required to make sense of a mass of data from diverse sources. 

Cowman emphasised the importance of placing subjective material in its social and political 
context. She argued that collective biography was a valuable historical method in its own 
right, that retained a focus on the individual, while locating this within collective experiences 
and the historical context, 12 quoting Ian Kershaw that individual actions ‘can only be 
understood within the framework of the structures which conditioned them.’ 13 According to 
Lassig, social historians in the 1970s, especially in Germany, attempted to create a theory- 
driven historical science and biography was seen as ‘an antiquated and unreflective 
approach to history.’ 14 Reacting against this trend, others argued that the weakness of a 
history concerned with structures, long term processes and mass phenomena was that ‘a 
science of human societies will entirely lose sight of the human beings’, 15 and there was a 
need ‘to bring the actors back on stage.’ 16 A biographical approach, she concluded, should 
not be concerned with either structure or agency, but with both. 

Advantages and disadvantages of a biographical approach 

A collective biography offers distinct advantages for a subject, such as this thesis, that 
crosses the boundaries of national, political, social and cultural histories. It enables the 
subjective experiences of some of the leading British members of the occupation to be given 
due prominence, rather than subsumed within references to the policy and motivation of the 
‘Anglo-Americans’ or ‘Western Allies’. The reasons why the selected individuals acted the 
way they did and the influences upon them can be tracked in considerable detail, thereby 

10 Mary Fulbrook, Dissonant Lives: Generations and violence through the German dictatorships (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011); Flester Vaizey, Surviving Hitler’s War : Family Life in Germany, 1939-48 (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2010); Charles Glass, Deserter: The last untold story of the Second World War (London: 
Flarper Press, 2013) 

11 Cowman, ‘Collective Biography'; Simone Lassig, ‘Introduction: Biography in Modern History - Modern History in 
Biography’ in Volker R. Berghahn and Simone Lassig (eds.), Biography between Structure and Agency: Central 
European Lives in International Historiography (New York & Oxford: Berghahn Books, 2008), ppl-26 

12 Cowman, ‘Collective Biography’, pp84-5 

13 ibid, p96 

14 Lassig, ‘Biography in Modern History’, p2 

15 Ibid 

16 Ibid, p3, citing David Kaiser, Bringing the Pluman Actors back on Stage: The Personal Context of the Einstein- 
Bohr Debate’, British Journal for the History of Science, 27, (1 994), ppl 29-1 52 
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avoiding over-simplistic generalisations that fail to account for the complexity of British policy 
or fully explain the motivation of those responsible. 

As an historical method, a collective biography has particular advantages for studying a time 
of transition, when a group of people were given a task, that of governing a country in 
peacetime, entirely different from the work they had been trained to perform during the war. 
It enables us to examine how their previous experience of, for example, the occupation of 
the Rhineland after the First World War or the administration of the British Empire, influenced 
their later actions. I have termed these personal influences the ‘mental baggage’ they 
brought with them, by which I mean their family background, education, social status, 
previous experience at work, networks of friends and colleagues, religious, political and 
moral beliefs. These personal factors were especially important at times when official policy 
guidelines appeared unclear or inappropriate for the circumstances they found on the 
ground, but do not emerge easily from studies based on official documents or from statistical 
surveys. 

As with all historical methods, there are disadvantages to a biographical approach. It 
emphasises the interconnectivity of personal lives and public responsibilities but can make it 
difficult to examine any one subject or theme comprehensively over an extended period. A 
focus on the aims and intentions of a selected group of British people tends to underestimate 
the importance of the German responses, how policies were played out in practice and the 
eventual outcomes. Information on these matters had to be obtained from secondary 
sources and additional primary research. Furthermore, because much of the source material 
was subjective and some created with hindsight, evidence collected for the study had to be 
carefully validated. Where this could not be done, conclusions have been expressed with 
due caution. Despite these disadvantages, biographical methods, modified to place the 
subjects firmly within their historical context, seemed appropriate for a study of a relatively 
short period when policies and attitudes changed rapidly, and preferable to a structural, 
thematic or chronological approach, due to the temporary nature of the occupation and the 
fragmentary state of much of the evidence. 
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Selection criteria and categorisation 

The individuals considered in this study were chosen because they possessed authority, 
power and influence at different levels in the hierarchy and reflected some of the diversity of 
background and opinion among British people in occupied Germany. They therefore 
collectively represent, as far as possible given constraints of time and space, the view of the 
‘governing elite’ of the occupation, including some of its internal differences and 
contradictions. All were based in Germany and held an official position with officer status (or 
civilian equivalent) in British Military Government or the Control Commission for at least one 
year during the period from May 1945 to May 1948. This study therefore portrays the views 
of British people living and working in Germany, influenced by their personal experience of 
the destruction in Germany at the end of the war, their contacts and, in some cases, 
personal relationships with Germans, and the work they did in occupied Germany. Their 
views were not necessarily typical of those who remained in Britain, such as government 
ministers, members of parliament, civil servants, visiting journalists or the general public. 

Twelve was the maximum number who could be considered in sufficient depth within the 
time and space constraints of the thesis, whilst just enough to be representative of the most 
senior and influential figures in the occupation. No one British individual was so dominant 
that a detailed study of this one person would, in itself, explain the most significant aspects 
of the occupation, or was so representative that he could act as a model or ‘ideal-type’ for all 
the British occupiers. 17 Also, data is not available in sufficient depth or quantity to allow a 
large-scale statistical survey of British occupiers or quantitative analysis of the themes 
examined in this study, such as their reactions to the death and destruction caused by war. 
Even if such data were available, this approach could not take into account the fact that 
some individuals were much more influential than others. 

To examine different aspects of the occupation, the twelve individuals have been 
categorised in three groups of four on the basis of three criteria: their degree of authority, 
power and influence, whether they worked in a civil or military position during the war, and 
their age. All could be considered part of the British professional middle classes, by family 
background, education and employment. All except one attended private rather than state- 

17 The two most influential British individuals in occupied Germany were Montgomery and Robertson, the first and 
third Military Governors. Both are included among the twelve selected for this study. 
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funded schools. 18 Further categorisation by social class was therefore not required, as this 
was already implied through the primary selection of individuals with significant power and 
authority. Classification by gender was also not appropriate, as nearly all those in the most 
senior positions in the armed forces and Control Commission were men. 19 The views 
expressed by the individuals researched in this study were therefore representative of the 
governing elite, but may not have been typical of all British people in occupied Germany, 
especially those working in more junior positions, women, who were most commonly 
employed in welfare or other support roles, or those working for the International Military 
Tribunal, United Nations agencies, or for voluntary organisations. 

Although the concept of ‘generation’ has been widely used as an explanatory category in 
studies of twentieth century Germany, 20 categorisation by age cohort or ‘generation’ was 
found to be of limited use in this study of British individuals in occupied Germany, and was 
not privileged above the two other criteria used to categorise twelve individuals into groups 
of four: their degree of power and influence, and whether they held civil or military positions 
during the war. Classification by age or ‘generation’ has been little used in studies of British 
history, which have tended to focus on other categories of analysis, notably social class, 
gender, and political allegiance. Apart from the obvious and significant contrast between the 
military generals, born in the late 1880s and 1890s, and the younger generation of junior 
officers, born in the 1920s, there do not appear to be British equivalents for the various 
‘generations’ described by German historians, such as the ‘Hitler Jugend’, the ‘Flakhelfer’ or 
the ‘1945ers’. 21 Although age or ‘generation’ has been used in this study, in particular to 
explain differences in outlook between the ‘younger generation’ of junior officers and their 



18 Thexton’s school is not known. All the others except Chaloner, (who went to a ‘progressive’ Montessori school), 
attended well-established leading English public schools. 

19 The only exception was Dame (Katherine) Jane Trefusis Forbes, head of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
(WAAF) from 1939-1943, and Director of Welfare Services for the Control Commission in Germany from 1946-8. 

0 Ulrike Jureit & Michael Wildt (eds.), Generationen: Zur Relevanz eines wissenschaftlichen Grundbegriffs 
(Flamburg: Flamburger Edition, 2005). 

91 Dirk Moses, German Intellectuals and the Nazi Past (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007); Christina von 
Plodenberg, Konsens und Krise: Eine Geschichte der westdeutschen Medienoffentlichkeit 1945-1973 (Gottingen, 
Wallstein Verlag, 2006); Ulrich Flerbert, 'Liberalisierung als LernprozeR. Die Bundesrepublik in der deutschen 
Geschichte - eine Skizze’ in Ulrich Flerbert (ed.), Wandlungsprozesse in Westdeutschland: Belastung, Integration, 
Liberalisierung 1945-1980 (Gottingen: Wallstein Verlag, 2002), pp7-49; Mary Fulbrook, Dissonant Lives: 

Generations and violence through the German dictatorships (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 201 1) 
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older senior officers, 22 it proved most effective when used in combination with other criteria, 
rather than as a primary classification. 

The first group discussed in this study comprises those with the highest level of authority, 
power and influence: the three Military Governors of the British Zone - Field-Marshal 
Bernard Montgomery, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Sholto Douglas and General Sir 
Brian Robertson - together with one of their senior generals, Sir Alec Bishop, who held a 
position at the top of Military Government for an extended period of five years and was also 
highly influential. Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop shared similar views, which were 
typical of the army generals who ran Military Government in the first year of the occupation. 
Douglas was the exception among the three military governors. His more pragmatic 
approach is contrasted with the idealism of the other three and represents a second, 
subsidiary strand among those at the top of the occupation. 

Had the study been confined to those at the top, it would have presented a partial view of 
British policies and their outcomes. Although the army generals remained highly influential 
throughout the occupation, civilians were appointed to many senior positions as Regional 
Commissioners and departmental heads in the Control Commission. The second group 
studied comprises four civilian diplomats and administrators responsible for promoting 
democracy in Germany, whose approach to their work complemented or contrasted with that 
of the Military Governors and army generals. Harold Ingrams was a professional diplomat 
and colonial administrator with responsibility, as head of the Administration and Local 
Government branch of the Control Commission, for restoring democracy at local level within 
the British Zone. Austen Albu and Allan Flanders were two committed international socialists, 
appointed by John Hynd, the minister for Germany, to senior positions in the Political 
Division. Vaughan Berry was one of four civilian Regional Commissioners who, in May 1 946, 
replaced the military Corps Commanders as the most senior representatives of Military 
Government at regional level. Studying the four selected individuals demonstrates some of 
the diversity of aims within one policy area, governmental organisation and the promotion of 
democracy. Civilian officials in other Control Commission divisions attempted, in similarly 

22 See page 201 ff below for a more detailed discussion of the advantages and limitations of classifying ‘young 
officers with no adult experience but war’, as a ‘younger generation’, in contrast to the older, much smaller, but more 
uniform and therefore ‘stronger generation’ of military generals. The third group, of four civilian administrators, does 
not fit easily with any concept of ‘generations’. 
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diverse ways and with mixed success, to revive the economy, reform the police, control print 
and broadcast media, or restore the education system, purged of its Nazi elements. 

In order to assess whether younger officers, lower down the ranks, shared the aims of those 
at the top of the Military Government, the third group comprises four young officers 
responsible for the implementation of policy. They therefore represent the opposite end of 
the spectrum from the Military Governors on criteria of age and influence, and could be 
considered a ‘younger generation’ with no adult experience but war, in contrast with the older 
‘generation’ of military governors and army generals, and the very diverse group of civilian 
administrators. Two of the four ‘young officers’, John Chaloner and Michael Howard, held 
responsible positions with considerable freedom of action and were influential in their own 
right. This was not atypical. Many other junior officers were given positions of great 
responsibility, freedom to act on their own initiative and were highly influential in their own 
areas, for example Ivan Hirst, the British officer who ‘saved’ the Volkswagen works from 
being dismantled. 

The other two young officers were selected in order to explore the subjective experiences of 
British people in occupied Germany in more detail. Both were the subject of oral history 
interviews I conducted for this study. Jan Thexton approached the Centre for Contemporary 
British History (CCBH) in September 2007 asking if it would be possible to record his life 
history. His experience was especially relevant for this study, as his role changed completely 
during the occupation, from removing war plants and equipment as reparations, to assisting 
British manufacturers sell weapons to the newly formed West German armed services in the 
1950s. He met and married his wife in Germany. Sir Michael Palliser agreed to be 
interviewed after I met him in September 2009 at a Witness Seminar organised by the Allied 
Museum of Berlin, at which he spoke of his experiences as a young officer in the city. 23 His 
role at the time was that of an ordinary and, by his own account, typical junior officer, which 
acts as a counterweight to the apparently more exceptional experiences of the other three in 
this group. He subsequently had a distinguished career in the Foreign Office, rising to 
Permanent Under-Secretary in 1975. 



23 The Allied Museum, Berlin, The Windsor Park Seminar. Berlin: The British Perspective 1945-1990, 1-2 Sep. 2009 
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The four selected young officers were not necessarily typical of a fairly large and diverse 
group and unlike the senior officers and civilian administrators, little written evidence of their 
activities has survived in the archives. To compensate for any bias arising from a relatively 
small sample and a dependence on personal accounts rather than contemporary 
documents, research findings for this group were validated through reference to oral history 
interviews with a further twenty young men and one woman, undertaken by the Imperial War 
Museum (IWM) Sound Archive. The views expressed by the IWM interviewees on the issues 
examined in this study, such as their personal aims, relationships with Germans and 
attitudes to Russian soldiers and Displaced Persons (DPs), were consistent with those of the 
four selected individuals and have been cited as evidence where appropriate. Exceptions 
have also been noted. The criteria used to select interviews from the IWM Sound Archive 
and methodological issues arising from the use of this particular source are discussed in 
Appendix A. 

Exclusions 

No individuals have been deliberately excluded and as far as I am aware, all the most 
significant published accounts and memoirs written by those who worked for British Military 
Government and the Control Commission have been consulted. Material written by or 
relating to a wide range of individuals, in addition to the twelve ‘protagonists’, has been used 
to provide additional background and context . 24 

Sources in which the authors stated what they aimed to achieve, such as personal memoirs 
and correspondence, oral history interviews, official reports and policy recommendations, 
speeches, newspaper articles or radio broadcasts, exist for only a limited number of people. 
Consequently the selection was affected by the availability of suitable sources. Generals 
Gerald Templer and Brian Horrocks, for example, were considered for inclusion among the 
twelve selected individuals, as both were highly influential during the first year of the 
occupation, but I found relatively little material on their time in Germany in the archives. 
There was, however, no suggestion in the materials I consulted that their views differed 
significantly from those of Montgomery, Robertson, Bishop or other influential army generals. 
Similarly Vaughan Berry, whose personal papers are held at Somerset Heritage Centre and 

24 See bibliography 
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Bath Record Office, was selected in preference to his three colleagues appointed as 
Regional Commissioners in May 1946, William Asbury, Hugh de Crespigny and Gordon 
Macready, whose personal papers have been destroyed or are not publicly available. 

Some important individuals were not selected because they joined the Military Government 
or Control Commission towards the end of or after the period covered, such as the highly 
influential education advisors, Sir Robert Birley and Professor T.H. Marshall. Because the 
focus of the study is on British people in occupied Germany, I also decided to exclude 
returning German or East European exiles, many of whom volunteered to join the British 
army during the war and later worked for the Control Commission, such as the economic 
advisor, E.F. (Fritz) Schumacher, agricultural advisor Werner Klatt, and press officers 
Michael Thomas and Robert Maxwell. 

The aims and activities of politicians and civil servants based in London, including the two 
government ministers responsible for internal German affairs, John Hynd and Frank 
Pakenham, Lord Longford, were explored but not researched in depth. Contemporary 
accounts by visiting writers, journalists and other individuals who played an indirect, 
unofficial, or temporary part in the British occupation were also consulted but not examined 
in depth. A full list is provided in the bibliography. 

Time period 

The time period covered in this study is from the end of the war in Europe in May 1945 to 
currency reform and the start of the Berlin air-lift in May and June 1948. These boundaries 
are flexible. Allied troops first entered Germany at the end of 1944 and planning for the 
occupation started much earlier, so there is occasional reference to these earlier phases of 
the occupation. The election of an independent West German government in September 
1949 or the formal end of the occupation in 1955 were considered as alternative end points, 
but would have required the inclusion of more material than was possible within the time and 
space available. However, some policies took time to play out and reference is made to later 
events and outcomes where this appears relevant. The focus of the study, however, is on 
the first three years, when British military officers and civilian officials made a rapid 
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adjustment from occupation policies devised during the war to those they considered 
appropriate for peace. 

How the thesis is organised 

The thesis is divided into three parts, each addressing one of the three groups of four 
individuals. Although there is considerable overlap, there is also a general chronological and 
thematic progression through the thesis. The first part attempts to explain why those at the 
top of Military Government initiated a policy of reconstruction soon after the start of the 
occupation and how this developed over the first two years. The second part examines 
different approaches to achieving political renewal and how the emphasis changed over the 
three years from May 1945 to May 1948. The third part assesses the motivation of a group of 
younger and more junior officers, examines whether they shared the aims of their seniors, 
and discusses the issue of personal relationships between British and Germans and the 
contribution this made to personal reconciliation between former enemies. In the final 
chapter I have brought together common themes and drawn some conclusions which apply 
to the thesis as a whole. 

1 .3 Sources 

A wide range of sources has been used, including memoirs and autobiographies, official 
documents in the public archives, personal papers and oral history interviews, with the 
advantages and disadvantages normally attaching to each. The focus of the research, the 
aims and intentions of individuals, is necessarily subjective. Much of the evidence presented 
in the thesis portrays the situation in occupied Germany through the eyes of the twelve 
individuals. In some cases, such as personal memoirs, autobiographies and oral history 
interviews, accounts were generated with hindsight and are therefore subject to the fallibility 
of memory and to conscious or unconscious attempts to distort the record to create a 
coherent narrative of past lives. For this reason, wherever possible, subjective accounts 
were checked against other sources. 

The British occupation of Germany is now on the edge of living memory. Oral history 
interviews I conducted for this study comprise the principal source for two of the twelve 
individuals, Palliser and Thexton. Interviews conducted by others were used as subsidiary 
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sources for Robertson, Howard and Chaloner , 25 and interviews with twenty British men and 
one woman held by the IWM Sound Archive were consulted to provide background and 
context. Oral history offers similar difficulties in analysis and interpretation to memoirs and 
autobiographies and, as with all historical sources, the context and the purpose for which the 
record was created needs to be understood. However, it can reveal aspects which are not 
easily accessible from the official record, in particular the subjective experience of the 
individual: how it felt at the time, why they believed they were there, assumptions taken for 
granted and only understood, expressed and recorded in later accounts . 26 

Some historians have claimed that oral interviews and personal life histories are more 
problematic than other sources . 27 What is left out can be as important as what is included 
and errors can reveal hidden meanings . 28 Sociologists have pointed out that biographies are 
not only sources of raw data, but social artefacts, created at the time of re-telling. Differences 
between what happened at the time and the story told in a later account may arise in three 
ways: through differences between what happened and what was experienced by the 
subject; through the fallibility of memory; and through the process of re-telling and 
construction of a narrative after the event . 29 However, the same issues apply to 
contemporary written documents in the public archives, though normally over a shorter time 
period, as these are also social artefacts, constructed for a specific purpose . 30 

Life histories and biographies may be especially problematical when used to research events 
and experiences which have been contested, and subsequently re-interpreted in personal or 



25 Oral History Interview with General Lord Robertson of Oakridge, 1 1 August 1970 by Theodore A. Wilson (Harry S. 
Truman Library & Museum) ( www.trumanlibrarv.org/oralhist/robertsn.htm accessed 12 May 2010]; IWM Sound 
Archive accession number 31405 (Michael Howard); Der Spiegel private business archive, interviews with John 
Chaloner, 21 Oct. 2003 and 2 Nov. 2006 

26 As Alessandro Portelli has noted, the subjectivity of the speaker is an advantage for oral history, conveying 
emotional content, feeling and attitudes as much as facts, Alessandro Portelli, What makes oral history different’ in 
Robert Perks and Alistair Thomson (eds.), The Oral History Reader (London and New York: Routledge, 1998), 
pp63-74 

2 ' Gabriele Rosenthal, Erlebte und erzahlte Lebensgeschichte: Gestalt und Struktur biographischer 
Selbsbeschreibungen (Frankfurt & New York: Campus, 1995); Robert Perks and Alistair Thomson (eds.), The Oral 
History Reader (London and New York: Routledge, 1998); Alistair Thomson, 'Life Stories and Historical Analysis’ in 
Gunn and Faire (eds.), Research Methods for History, ppl 01-1 17 

28 Alessandro Portelli, The Death of Luigi Trastulli and Other Stories (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1991) 

29 Rosenthal, Erlebte und erzahlte Lebensgeschichte, pi 4 

30 For example a report by Goronwy Rees of a tour of the British Zone with William Strang in July 1945 (FO 
1056/540), and many other contemporary written documents, need to be read with an awareness of possible errors 
introduced through the same three factors: differences between the situation as it was and what the author 
perceived and experienced at the time, possible lapses in memory during the time that elapsed between the event 
occurring and the author committing his or her memories to paper, and the purpose of the record and the process of 
writing the document, taking account of its method of creation and expected audience. 
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public memories . 31 In other cases the interviewee may have performed an action, 
participated in an event, or seen or heard something of which they were later ashamed, 
which they thought might cause conflict with the interviewer, or which was traumatic, leading 
to later adjustment in how it was remembered or re-told. Although valuable in helping to build 
a model of good interviewing practice, it should not be assumed that similar difficulties apply 
in all situations. Gabriele Rosenthal’s critique of life history stories , 32 for example, was based 
on her experience interviewing former Hitler Youth members, German people ‘living with a 
Nazi past’, and Holocaust survivors in Israel. The example of a German train driver reluctant 
to talk about driving a trainload of prisoners to Auschwitz, or her own experiences as a non- 
Jewish German woman interviewing Holocaust survivors in Israel, were likely to raise issues 
regarding the interpretation of evidence, which do not necessarily apply in the much less 
contested circumstances of British army veterans interviewed for the IWM Sound Archive, 
Robertson’s interview for the Truman Presidential Library, or my own interviews with Palliser 
and Thexton . 33 



Wherever possible, personal accounts were validated through reference to contemporary 
sources. There is an abundance of contemporary written material in the archives. Although 
this is often fragmentary, poorly indexed and, in the case of personal papers, not located in 
its original context, I was able to find many documents which provided direct evidence of 
individuals’ aims and intentions, as expressed at the time in different contexts. For the first 
two groups, the military generals and civilian administrators, contemporary written materials 
in the National Archives and collections of personal papers in other archives comprised the 
principle sources used. In the case of the four young officers discussed in chapter seven, 
however, relatively few contemporary written sources were available and a comprehensive 
validation of personal evidence was not possible. As Paul Thompson has noted, lapses in 
memory and confusion over specific events are not uncommon, especially among elderly 



31 Many of the articles in Perks and Thomson (eds.), The Oral History Reader, which discuss the accuracy and 
reliability of oral history records refer to subjects heavily contested in public memory, or to projects not generally 
typical of historical research, such as anthropological studies or interviewing people with learning disabilities. 

32 Rosenthal, Erlebte und erzahlte Lebensgeschichte 

33 The situation in France appears to have been different again. In his history of the German occupation of France, 
Robert Gildea (Professor of French FHistory at Oxford University) argued that, in this case, as the official myths of 
occupation and resistance became established in public consciousness after the war, some memories of the 
occupation were suppressed. Gildea claimed that the 55 oral history interviews he undertook for the study enabled 
him to discover different and conflicting views, which were as, if not more, credible than the official record, writing 
that: There is a school of thought that dismisses oral history as unreliable evidence, as the ranting of old men and 
women ... My own experience, however, shows that with the passage of time those who witnessed the Occupation 
are willing to talk candidly as never before.’ Robert Gildea, Marianne in Chains - In Search of the German 
Occupation 1940-1945 (London: Macmillan, 2002), plO 
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people, whose memories are usually better at recalling recurrent events, atmosphere and 
characters, than specific details of past events . 34 Nevertheless, by cross referencing 
individual accounts with one another and with contemporary records, it was possible to form 
a judgement as to their accuracy and reliability. Perhaps surprisingly, despite using sources 
created at different times for different purposes, and in contrast with well-documented 
concerns regarding the fallibility of memory, later memoirs, oral history and other interviews 
were remarkably consistent with the contemporary record , 35 though there were some errors 
and omissions, assumptions based on hearsay rather than personal experience and 
differences in emphasis and interpretation . 36 As expected in a study of twelve individuals, 
with great differences of age, personal background, previous experience, official 
responsibilities and political views, attitudes were diverse, but there was little evidence of any 
significant distortion, concealment, or gaps in the evidence collected. 

As Mary Fulbrook has argued, ‘subjective perceptions and self-representations themselves 
form a crucial part of history .' 37 Individuals have different experiences and perceive the same 
or similar events differently. Tracking how their self-perceptions changed over time can 
reveal hidden expectations and unspoken assumptions. Their perceptions can be related to 
each other, and to the historical context, to identify patterns and trends. Although many of 
the sources used in this study are subjective accounts, they can therefore help us 
understand the historical context and structures within which the individuals lived and 
worked. 



The overall impression I gained from reading many different accounts, was that their 
understanding and personal interpretation of the occupation, and their role within it, had 
been created while they were in Germany or soon after they left, and remained largely 
unchanged since. It was an seen as an exceptional time, in some cases a formative 



34 Paul Thompson, The Voice of the Past (Oxford & New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), pi 37 

35 For example, I expected to find that attitudes towards communism and the Soviet Union expressed in later 
memoirs and interviews would have been influenced by the prevalent Cold War mentality of the 1950s and 1960s, 
and therefore different from those expressed in official records held at The National Archives, but this was not the 
case. Many earlier records from 1945-8 showed similarly hostile attitudes. 

36 For example, many references to Russian soldiers in Berlin by IWM interviewees were based on hearsay rather 
than on their personal experience. See below pp235-237. Although their accounts may have been exaggerated or 
based on atypical examples, and should not therefore be used as evidence of Russian soldiers’ actual behaviour in 
Berlin, the accounts comprise a useful indication of British soldiers’ attitudes prior to the Berlin blockade, and are 
consistent with other accounts, such as my interview with Palliser and contemporary written evidence, such as 
Montgomery’s reports, memos and conferences. 

37 Mary Fulbrook, Dissonant Lives: Generations and violence through the German dictatorships (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), p5 
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influence on the rest of their lives, but also as a neglected period, not well understood by 
those who had not been there in person, and one which deserved greater prominence as 
one of the ‘untold stories’ of the war and its aftermath. 

A more detailed note of the various sources used, and the advantages and disadvantages 
pertaining to each, is provided in Appendix A. 

1.4 Historiography 

This thesis lies at the intersection of the national histories of Britain and of Germany, at a 
time of transition between two contrasting periods described by Eric Hobsbawm as The Age 
of Catastrophe’ and The Golden Age’. 38 Historians of modern Germany have generally 
treated the occupation as part of the pre-history of the Federal Republic (BRD) in the West 
and the German Democratic Republic (DDR) in the East, leading to liberalisation, 
democratisation and eventual reunification in 1990. 39 Alternatively, they have emphasised 
the legacy of death and destruction, twelve years of Nazi dictatorship and the Holocaust on 
the subsequent history of Germany. 40 This thesis aims to contribute to both approaches. It 
clarifies the motivation and intentions of the British governing elite in occupied Germany, at a 
critical time during the first three years of the occupation. It also provides a view of their 
reactions to death and destruction, the war and the Holocaust, which can be compared to 
those of others who were in Germany at the same time, including Germans, the victorious 
Allies, and DPs of many nationalities. 

As a study of twelve British people who were for a short time the rulers of a country they had 
recently defeated in war, it also forms part of the history of British engagement (and 
disengagement) with the outside world, as a great power in Europe and as global empire 
builders and administrators. As the author of a recent study of Anglo-German relations in 
occupied Hamburg wrote: ‘when the British were discussing the Germans, they were also 



38 Eric Hobsbawm, Age of Extremes (London: Abacus. 1995) 

39 For example Konrad H. Jarausch, After Hitler: Recivilizing Germans, 1945-1995 (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2006); Ulrich Herbert, ‘Liberalisierung als LernprozeB. Die Bundesrepublik in der deutschen Geschichte - 
eine Skizze’ in Ulrich Herbert (ed.), Wandlungsprozesse in Westdeutschland: Belastung, Integration, Liberalisierung 
1945-1980 (Gottingen: Wallstein Verlag, 2002), pp7-49; Richard Bessel, Germany 1945: from War to Peace 
(London, New York, Sydney, Toronto: Simon & Schuster, 2009) 

0 Jeffrey Herf, Divided Memory: The Nazi Past in the Two Germanys (Cambridge, Mass. & London: Harvard 
University Press, 1997); Richard Bessel and Dirk Schumann, (eds.), Life after Death: Approaches to a Cultural and 
Social History of Europe during the 1940s and 1950s (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003); Frank Biess 
& Robert G. Moeller (eds.), Histories of the Aftermath: The Legacies of the Second World War on Europe (New York 
& Oxford: Berghahn Books, 2010) 
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talking about themselves.’ 41 Anglo-German relations have retained a prominence created by 
over a century of economic rivalry and two world wars, which has still not been resolved after 
nearly seventy years of peace and cooperation. 42 Angus Calder, for example, argued that 
British identity was reshaped during the war as the antithesis of everything that was 
perceived as German. 43 A study of the occupation can contribute to the history of Britain as 
well as to that of Germany. 

The first histories of the British occupation of Germany were written by officers who were 
there at the time or with their close cooperation, notably Michael Balfour and John Mair, Four 
Power Control in Germany and Austria 1945-1946, published in 1956, and the relevant 
volume of the official history of the war by Frank Donnison, Civil Affairs and Military 
Government. North-West Europe 1944-1946, published in 1961. 44 Subsequent historical 
studies concentrated on the political context, international relations and the emergence of 
the Cold War. 45 Issues such as whether the division of Germany was inevitable and when 
was the Turning Point’ in British policy towards Germany continued to be debated well into 
the 1990s. 46 Many generals and senior administrators in Germany published their memoirs 
or were the subject of biographies. 47 Most of the early studies shared a positive view of the 
occupation, the creation of a western, anti-communist alliance, and the British contribution to 
the ‘miracle’ of a stable and prosperous West Germany. 48 



41 Frances Rosenfeld, The Anglo-German Encounter in Occupied Hamburg, 1945-50 (PhD Diss: Columbia 
University, 2006), p45 

42 On Anglo-German relations see Anthony J. Nichols, Always Good Neighbours - Never Good Friends? Anglo- 
German Relations 1949-2001 (London: German Historical Institute London, 2005); Gerald Hughes, ‘“Don’t let’s be 
beastly to the Germans”: Britain and the German Affair in History’, Twentieth Century British History, Vol.17, No. 2, 
2006, pp257-283; John Ramsden, Don’t Mention the War: The British and the Germans since 1890 (London: Little 
Brown, 2006); Patrick Major, ‘Britain and Germany: A Love-Hate Relationship’, German History, Vol.26, No. 4, 2008, 
pp457-468 

43 Angus Calder, The Myth of the Blitz ( London: Jonathan Cape, 1991), pi 96 

44 Michael Balfour and John Mair, Four Power Control in Germany and Austria 1945-1946 (Oxford: Survey of 
International Affairs 1939-1946, Oxford University Press, 1956); Frank Donnison, Civil Affairs and Military 
Government. North-West Europe 1944-1946 (London: HMSO, 1961) 

45 Robert G. Moeller, ‘Writing the History of West Germany’ in Robert G. Moeller (ed.), West Germany under 
Construction: Politics, Society and Culture in the Adenauer Era (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1997), ppl-30 

46 Josef Foschepoth, 'British interest in the division of Germany after the Second World War’, Journal of 
Contemporary History, Vol.21, 1986; Anne Deighton, The Impossible Peace: Britain, the Division of Germany and 
the Origins of the Cold War (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990); John E. Farquharson, ‘From Unity to Division: what 
prompted Britain to change its policy in Germany in 1946’, European History Quarterly, Vol.26, 1996, pp81 -1 23 

47 For an overview of the extensive historiography on Montgomery see Colin Baxter, Field Marshal Bernard Law 
Montgomery 1887-1976: A Selected Bibliography (Westport, Connecticut, London, Greenwood Press, 1999). 
Robertson did not keep a diary or write his memoirs but was the subject of a biography by David Williamson, A Most 
Diplomatic General: The life of General Lord Robertson of Oakridge (London, Washington: Brasseys, 1996). Other 
senior British officers, diplomats and administrators who have written memoirs or been the subject of biographies 
include Sholto Douglas, Brian Horrocks, Alec Bishop, Gerald Templer, Alec Cairncross, William Strang, Noel Annan 
and Robert Birley. A full list is provided in the bibliography. 

48 E.g. Brian Robertson, Lord Robertson of Oakridge, ‘A Miracle? Potsdam 1945 - Western Germany 1965’, 
International Affairs, Vol.41, No. 3, (1965), pp401-410 
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In contrast to self-congratulatory accounts by British generals and officials, many historians 
in the 1970s and 1980s portrayed the British as incompetent, ineffective or as hindering 
German attempts to reform the structure of government and society, echoing earlier criticism 
in both the British and German press. 49 British planning for the occupation had been 
‘haunted by the past.’ 50 The British Zone of occupation in 1945-6 was ‘a badly managed 
disaster area.’ 51 Radical German historians reflected contemporary left-wing concerns that 
West German society remained authoritarian and repressive and had never been properly 
democratised, liberalised or modernised. They argued, in a debate over ‘Neuanfang Oder 
Restauration’, that the end of the war and the ‘collapse’ of May 1945 were not a definitive 
break with the past, as suggested by the idea of Stunde Null, Zero Hour, but the precursor to 
a conservative restoration, aided and abetted by the Allies, in which many elements of 
Weimar and Nazi Germany reappeared in the Federal Republic of the Adenauer era. 52 

The role of the British occupiers in the immediate post-war period and their contribution to 
the early development of the Federal Republic was further marginalised or ignored, in the 
debate on whether the ‘Americanization’ of German industry, culture and society was to be 
welcomed, as helping to promote liberal democracy and the social market economy, or 
deplored, signifying a decline in quality and standards and the ‘Coca-colonization’ of German 
society. 53 When US and German historians referred to ‘Allied’ policies or attitudes, the British 
contribution was either assumed to be identical to the American or ignored, in view of 



49 For example Gunter Trittel, ‘Von der “Verwaltung des Mangels” zur “Verhinderung der Neuordnung”. Ein 
Uberblick uber die Hauptprobleme der Wirtschaftspolitik in der Britischen Zone’ in Claus Scharf and Hans-Jurgen 
Schroder (eds.), Die Deutschlandpolitik Grossbritanniens und die Britische Zone (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1979), pp129-149. For criticism of the occupation in the British press and Parliament see Jochen Thies, “‘What is 
going on in Germany?” Britische Militarverwaltung in Deutschland 1945-6’ in Scharf and Schroder (eds.), Die 
Deutschlandpolitik Grossbritanniens und die Britische Zone, pp29-50; Matthew Frank, 'The New Morality - Victor 
Gollancz, ‘Save Europe Now’ and the German Refugee Crisis, 1945-46’, Twentieth Century British History, Vol.17, 
No. 2, 2006, pp230-256. For contemporary criticism of the occupation by Germans see Barbara Marshall, ‘German 
attitudes to British Military Government 1945-1947’, Journal of Contemporary History, Vol.15, 1980, pp655-684; 
Josef Foschepoth, ‘German reaction to Defeat and Occupation’ in Robert G. Moeller (ed.), West Germany under 
Construction, pp73-89 

50 Lothar Kettenacker, 'British Post-war planning for Germany: haunted by the Past’ in Ulrike Jordan (ed.), 
Conditions of Surrender, Britons and Germans witness the end of the war (London & New York: I.B. Tauris 
Publishers, 1997) 

51 John E. Farquharson, The British Occupation of Germany, 1945-1946: A Badly Managed Disaster Area?’ 
German History, Vol.11, No. 3, 1993, pp31 6-338 

52 See, for example, articles in the section on 'Neuanfang Oder Restauration: Neuordnungsversuche in der 
britischen Besatzungszone’ in Josef Foschepoth & Rolf Steininger (eds.), Britische Deutschland- und 
Besatzungspolitik (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoningh, 1985) 

53 Uta G. Poiger, 'Rock ‘n’ Roll, Female Sexuality and the Cold War Battle over German Identities’ in Robert G. 
Moeller (ed.), West Germany under Construction, p381 ; Ralph Willett, The Americanisation of Germany 1945-1949 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1989). See also the collection of articles on ‘Americanization’, by Boehling, 
Gienow-Hecht, Goedde, Kroes and Poiger in Diplomatic History, Vol.23, No.1 , (Winter 1999) 
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increasing US dominance throughout Europe, in all spheres of human activity; political, 
economic, social and cultural. 54 As one historian commented, writing in 1997: 

Only recently has research begun to depart from the German perspective that focused on 
unsuccessful and destructive British policies and that characterized British policy as 
hypocritical and myopic, even though British policy was quite insignificant, given the 
dominant position of the United States. 55 

According to Bernd Weisbrod, this process has gone too far and historians have incorrectly 
labelled as ‘Americanization’ social and cultural change in cases such as broadcast 
television, where the example of the BBC was highly influential, different countries in Europe 
evolved their own national institutions and practices, and West Germany followed a British 
rather than an American model. Weisbrod suggested that his colleagues’ historical 
perception may be due as much to US cultural policy and the ‘Americanization’ of German 
post-war historians, as to any genuine ‘Americanization’ of the West German press or 
broadcast media. 56 

As Robert Moeller noted, the trend towards social and cultural history came late to the study 
of post-war Germany. 57 In addition to exploring processes of ‘cultural transmission’ and 
‘Americanization’, historians found evidence of social and cultural continuities within 
Germany which spanned the great divide of 1945. 58 Interest in any British contribution to 
post-war German society was diminished still further, as historians discovered that, despite 
being subject to a political and economic settlement imposed upon them and to geopolitical 
forces outside their control, ‘in the 1950s West Germans made their own history and created 
themselves’. 59 



More recently, historians have been interested in how a violent past has been remembered, 
commemorated and mourned. A collection of articles edited by Richard Bessel and Dirk 



54 E.g. Petra Goedde, GIs and Germans: Culture, gender and foreign relations 1945-49 (New Haven & London: Yale 
University Press, 2003); Christina von Hodenberg, Konsens und Krise: Eine Geschichte der westdeutschen 
Medienoffentlichkeit 1945-1973 (Gottingen, Wallstein Verlag, 2006) 

55 Josef Foschepoth, ‘German reaction to Defeat and Occupation’, p87 

56 Bernd Weisbrod, ‘Eine ganz unamerikanische Tante: Die BBC und der nationale Medienstil in der Nachkriegszeit’ 
in Belinda Davis, Thomas Lindenburger, Michael Wildt (eds.), Alltag, Erfahrung, Eigenslnn (Frankfurt, New York: 
Campus Verlag, 2008), p292 

57 Moeller, ‘Writing the History of West Germany’, p5 

58 E.g. James M. Diehl ‘Change and Continuity in the Treatment of Gernan Kriegsopfer' in Moeller (ed.), West 
Germany under Construction, pp93-108; Curt Garner, ‘Public Service Personnel in West Germany in the 1950s: 
Controversial Policy Decisions and their Effects of Social Composition, Gender Structure, and the Role of Former 
Nazis’ in Moeller (ed.), West Germany under Construction, pp135-195; Martin Broszat, Klaus-Dietmar Henke and 
Hans Woller (eds.), Von Stalingrad zur Wahrungsreform: Zur Sozialgeschichte des Umbruchs in Deutschland 
(Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1988) 

89 Moeller, ‘Writing the History of West Germany’, p2 
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Schumann, for example, re-examined public and private memories, with the aim of 
understanding of how ordinary citizens survived and emerged from the horrors of war. 60 
There is a long-standing tradition in German historiography of Vergangenheitsbewaltigung, 
or critical engagement with the past. In part this was a response to the challenge posed by 
theories, such as the ‘Silence over the Holocaust’ or the ‘Inability to Mourn’, 61 which 
attempted to explain how individual and collective memories can be distorted following mass 
violence and trauma. Following this tradition, W.G. Sebald, for example, criticised ‘people’s 
ability to forget what they do not want to know, to overlook what is before their eyes’. 62 
Historical studies, such as the volume edited by Bessel and Schumann, have shown that 
theories such as these, based mainly on collective psychology, need to be re-evaluated in 
the light of historical evidence, to provide a more nuanced view of what Germans and others 
in Europe did and did not remember, 

In the 1980s and 1990s, after official British documents became available for study in 
accordance with the thirty year rule, historians of the Occupation produced monographs and 
articles on various subjects, covering many aspects of British policy, including, inter alia, 
economic development, industrial policy, denazification, re-education, food and rationing, 
and case studies of specific geographical areas. 63 British aims in occupied Germany were 
described as the restoration of peace and the preservation of Britain’s status as a great 
power, 64 economic security and economic reconstruction, 65 the restoration of conditions of 



60 Richard Bessel and Dirk Schumann (eds.), Life after Death: Approaches to a Cultural and Social History of 
Europe during the 1940s and 1950s (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003). See also Robert G. Moeller, 
War Stories: The Search for a Usable Past in the Federal Republic of Germany (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: 
University of California Press, 2001); Monica Black, Death and the Making of West Berlin, 1948-1961’, German 
History, Vol.27, No.1, 2009, pp6-31; Alf Ludtke and Bernd Weisbrod (eds.), No Man’s Land of Violence: Extreme 
Wars in the 20 th Century (Gottingen: Wallstein Verlag, 2006); Frank Biess & Robert G. Moeller (eds.), Histories of 
the Aftermath: The Legacies of the Second World War on Europe (New York & Oxford: Berghahn Books, 201 0) 

61 Alexander and Margarete Mitscherlich, Die Unfahigkeit zu trauern: Grundlagen kollektiven verhaltens (Munich, 
1967); Plannah Arendt, The Aftermath of Nazi Rule: Report from Germany’, Commentary 10, October, 1950 

62 W.G. Sebald, On the Natural History of Destruction (London: Plamish Plamilton, 2003), p41 

63 Ian D. Turner (ed.), Reconstruction in Post-War Germany: British Occupation Policy and the Western Zones 
1945-1955 (Oxford: Berg Publishers Ltd, 1989); Adolf Birke and Eva Mayring (eds.), Britische Besatzing in 
Deutschland: Aktienerschliessung und Forschungsf elder (London: German Historical Institute, 1992); Alec 
Cairncross, The Price of War: British Policy on German Reparations 1941 - 49 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1986); Alan 
Kramer, The West German Economy, 1945-1955 (Oxford: Berg Publishers Ltd, 1991); Jill Jones, ‘Eradicating 
Nazism from the British Zone of Germany: early policy and practice’, German History, Vol.8, No. 2, 1990, pp145-162; 
Nicholas Pronay and Keith Wilson (eds.), The Political Re-education of Germany and her Allies after World War II 
(London & Sydney: Croom Plelm, 1985); Michael Ahrens, Die Briten in Hamburg: Besatzerleben 1945-1958 (Munich 
and Plamburg: Dolling und Gallitz Verlag, 2011); Gisela Schwarze, Eine Region im demokratischen Aufbau: Der 
Regierungsbezirk Munster 1 945-6 (Dusseldorf: Schwann, 1984) 

64 Lothar Kettenacker, Krieg zur Friedenssicherung: Die Deutschlandplanung der britischen Regierung wahrend des 
zweiten Weltkrieges (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989), pi 1, p517 

65 Ian Turner, 'British Policy Towards German Industry, 1945-9: Reconstruction, Restriction or Exploitation?’ in 
Turner (ed.), Reconstruction in Post-War Germany, pp67-91 
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economic stability, 66 political re-education, 67 the promotion of British democracy 68 and the 
propagation the British ‘way of life’ or ‘spreading our creed’. 69 Although these descriptions 
are valid as broad generalisations, there has been little attempt to explain how conflicting 
aims were reconciled, how they evolved over time, or the motivation of key individuals 
responsible for the formation and implementation of policy. Whereas consolidated histories 
of the US and French Zones and of the Russians in Germany are available, 70 there is still no 
single volume history of the British Zone which attempts to link these various threads 
together and place the activities of the British in Germany in the context of the post-war 
national histories of Germany and Britain. 71 

In addition to the academic historiography, and perhaps in part because there is no generally 
accepted overview of the history of the British occupation of Germany, writers in other fields 
have produced works which have influenced public perceptions of the period. These include 
a five part television documentary, Zone of Occupation, first broadcast in 1981 , which offered 
a highly critical account of British activities and personnel, and Tom Bower’s books written in 
the style of investigative journalism, Blind Eye to Murder and The Paperclip Conspiracy, 72 
which provided an impassioned indictment of the Allies for not giving due consideration to 
the victims of the Holocaust. Public perceptions have also been influenced by other media, 
such as war films and Cold War spy thrillers and continue to be viewed through the distorted 
lens of popular prejudices, football rivalry and well-known fictional representations of Anglo- 
German interactions, such as the television series, Fawlty Towers. 

In the course of researching twelve selected individuals, I have drawn on sources from the 
secondary literature in order to place them in their historical context. Sources are cited in the 



66 Ian D. Turner, British Occupation Policy and its Effects on the Town of Wolfsburg and the Volkswagenwerk, 1945- 
1949 (PhD Diss: Manchester UMIST, 1984), p730 

67 Pronay and Wilson (eds.), The Political Re-education of Germany, pi 

68 Bessel, Germany 1945: from War to Peace, p288 

69 Rosenfeld, The Anglo-German Encounter in Occupied Hamburg, p291 

70 John Gimbel, The American Occupation of Germany: Politics and the Military, 1945-1949 (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1968); F. Roy Willis, The French in Germany: 1945-1949, (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1962); Norman Naimark, The Russians in Germany: A History of the Soviet Zone of Occupation, 
1945-1949 (Cambridge, Massachusetts and London, England: The Belknap Press of Plarvard University Press, 
1995) 

71 Apart from three popular rather than academic histories: Douglas Botting, In the Ruins of the Reich, (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1985); Giles MacDonagh, After the Reich (London: John Murray (Publishers), 2007); 
Frederick Taylor, Exorcising Hitler: The Occupation and Denazification of Germany (London: Bloomsbury, 2011). 
Although published over twenty years ago, the best single volume summary of British academic research on the 
occupation is still the compilation, Turner (ed.), Reconstruction in Post-War Germany. 

72 Tom Bower, Blind Eye to Murder: Britain, America and the Purging of Nazi Germany - A Pledge Betrayed 
(London: Little, Brown and Company, 1995); Tom Bower, The Paperclip Conspiracy: The Battle for the Spoils and 
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footnotes where appropriate and a full list is provided in the bibliography. Some of the most 
comprehensive works on themes and issues directly relevant to this thesis have not been 
translated into English and so may not be familiar to some British historians. The most 
significant secondary sources consulted, in both English and German, include Farquharson, 
Trittel and Wildt on the food crisis, 73 Reusch on local government and administrative 
reform, 74 Hurwitz on the ‘Fusion’ campaign in Berlin, 75 Hodenberg on the West German 
media, 76 Kramer on the West German economy, 77 numerous works on German socialist 
exiles in Britain, an unpublished thesis by Frances Rosenfeld on the Anglo-German 
encounter in occupied Hamburg, 78 Brawand on John Chaloner and the origins of Der 
Spiegel 79 and Jacobmeyer on DPs. 80 

In summary, the historiography of the British occupation of Germany has progressed from 
eye-witness accounts from Allied officers who were there at the time, through a period of 
critical revision and re-interpretation in the 1970s and 1980s, when historians raised new 
concerns and questioned the assumptions on which the early Federal Republic of Germany 
was based, to the present, when historical study of the British in Germany remains a field of 
specialist interest, but appears to have little connection with much of the mainstream national 
historiography of post-war Germany or Britain. This study seeks to contribute to the relevant 
historiographies, by providing a better understanding of the motivation, aims and intentions 
of the British governing elite in occupied Germany. Through identifying some of the 
limitations and constraints under which they operated, it also places individuals within their 
historical context and explores one aspect of British engagement with the outside world, and 
with Germany in particular. 
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Part I 



Physical reconstruction: 

The military governors and army generals 
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2 Bernard Montgomery, Brian Robertson and Alec Bishop: 
Creating order out of chaos and ‘rebuilding civilisation’: May 
1945- April 1946 



‘Out of the chaos and confusion which the war has inflicted on Europe 
we have to rebuild our European civilization. ’’ 



Historians have debated when and why British Policy changed after the end of the Second 
World War, from holding Germany down to ‘putting Germany on its feet again.’ 2 Was this 
due to ‘a change of mood in Britain’ in early 1947, 3 economic pressures in the winter of 

1946. 4 or the emergence of the Cold War and the perceived threat from the Soviet Union, in 
which case, was the key turning point the Moscow Foreign Ministers’ conference in April 

1947. 5 the Paris conference a year earlier, 6 or perhaps the Berlin blockade in 1948? This 
chapter explores why three of the most important and influential members of British Military 
Government - the first Military Governor, Field-Marshal Montgomery, his deputy, Brian 
Robertson, and one of his senior generals, Alec Bishop - devoted so much time and energy 
to rebuilding a country they had so recently destroyed in battle. Based on an examination of 
what they aimed to achieve, as stated in contemporary documents such as instructions to 
subordinates and articles in the press and in their later memoirs, it would appear that in the 
British zone of occupation, the key turning point was none of the above, but the transition 
from war to peace from May to September 1 945. 7 



In the first year of the occupation, the government in London was generally content to leave 
internal policy in the British Zone in the hands of the military, who were expected to act in 



1 Imperial War Museum (henceforward IWM) Montgomery papers (henceforward BLM and LMD) BLM 85/7, speech 
by Montgomery on receiving the Freedom of the City of Antwerp, 7 June 1945 

2 For example John Ramsden, Don’t Mention the War : The British and the Germans since 1890 (London: Little 
Brown, 2006), chapter 6, ‘Putting poor Germany on its feet again’, pp21 2-253 

3 Ibid, p245 

4 John E. Farquharson, ‘From Unity to Division: what prompted Britain to change its policy in Germany in 1946?’ 
European History Quarterly, Vol.26, 1996, pp81-123 

5 Konrad Adenauer, Memoirs 1945-53, translated by Beate Ruhm von Oppen (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1966), Chapter 6, ‘The Turning Point’, pp89-106 

6 Anne Deighton, ‘Cold-War Diplomacy: British Policy Towards Germany’s Role in Europe, 1945-9’ in Ian D. Turner 
(ed.), Reconstruction in Post-War Germany: British Occupation Policy and the Western Zones 1945-1955 (Oxford: 
Berg Publishers Ltd, 1989), pp15-34 

7 This study follows Turner (ed.), Reconstruction in Post-War Germany, p8, and Kramer, The West German 
Economy, p223, in arguing that British military government policy and practice were both ‘reconstructionist’ from the 
start of the occupation. Different interpretations, based mainly on US sources, of a harsh occupation’ or ‘forced 
reorientation’, have been presented in Richard Bessel, Germany 1945: from War to Peace (London, New York, 
Sydney, Toronto: Simon & Schuster, 2009), pp392-3 and Konrad H. Jarausch, After Hitler: Recivilizing Germans, 
1945-1995 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006). 
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accordance with a set of directives issued by the War Office in October 1944. 8 When the 
new Labour government was formed in August 1945, there was uncertainty over which 
minister and Civil Service department would be responsible for the internal administration of 
the British Zone. This had previously been shared between the Foreign and War Offices. 9 
After internal discussions in Whitehall, the new Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, decided that 
responsibility should be transferred to a new department, the Control Office for Germany and 
Austria (COGA), which would act as the liaison between Military Government in Germany 
and Civil Service departments in London. 10 However, at the Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin’s, request, it was agreed that that no formal announcement would be made until after 
the Allied Foreign Ministers’ conference in the Autumn. 11 As a result, COGA was not 
established and the new minister for Germany, John Hynd, did not take up his post until 
October 1945. 12 The embryonic civilian Control Commission for Germany, which had been 
established in London in June 1944, transferred to Germany in July and August 1945. 13 It 
was gradually integrated with army ‘Civil Affairs’ staff by the end of the year, but 
Montgomery’s three military Corps Commanders retained responsibility for civil 
administration at regional level until civilian Regional Commissioners were appointed in May 
1946. For at least the first six months of the occupation, there was therefore no independent 
civilian authority established in Germany, and no clear reporting lines from Military 
Government back to London. 14 



Montgomery and his generals were left to govern an area half the size of the United 
Kingdom with a population of over twenty million. The directives issued in October 1944 did 
not provide guidance on many of the problems they had to face once victory had been 
achieved, such as food and housing shortages, chronically low levels of industrial 
production, massive population movements and, above all, the absence of any central 



8 Montgomery’s copy is in BLM 165/5. Ingrams’ copy is in his papers at Churchill Archives Centre (henceforward 
IGMS) 1/8. Ulrich Reusch, Deutsches Berufsbeamtentum und Britische Besatzung 1943-1947 (Stuttgart: Klett- 
Cotta, 1985), p54, described these directives as 'undoubtedly the most important consolidated version of British 
planning for post-war Germany’. 

8 Frank Donnison, Civil Affairs and Military Government. Central Organisation and Planning (London: FIMSO, 1966), 
pi 1 0. Responsibility for Germany was transferred from the Foreign Office to the War Office on 1 June 1 945, though 
both worked on various aspects of planning for the occupation. See Ulrich Reusch, 'Die Londoner Institutiononen 
der britischen Deutschlandpolitik 1943-48. Eine behordengeschichtliche Untersuchung’, Historisches Jahrbuch 100, 
(1980), pp374-5 

<0 FO 371/46973, C5121-2, 'Prime Minister’s meeting on machinery for Control Commission’ 

11 Ibid 

12 Reusch, ‘Die Londoner Institutionen’ 

13 Donnison, Civil Affairs, Central Organisation, pi 09 

14 The government started to take a greater interest in internal affairs within the British Zone from late 1945, but this 
was at a low level until after Montgomery left Germany on 1 May 1946. 
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German authority. As a result, they adopted procedures they knew and understood from 
their experience in the army. The overall direction of policy was determined by Montgomery, 
as Military Governor and Commander-in-Chief, in a series of notes, memos and conferences 
with his senior staff. Responsibility for translating these into detailed directives and issuing 
instructions to subordinates lay with his Chief of Staff and Deputy Military Governor, Brian 
Robertson. Implementation was delegated to the army Corps Commanders and various 
Control Commission heads of division. 

Although some British officers, soldiers and administrators were motivated by a desire to 
bring the perpetrators of war crimes to justice , 15 and others took advantage of the situation to 
indulge in theft and looting 16 or live a life of luxury , 17 soldiers were expected to obey orders. 
The predominant tone, which came from the top, was endorsed by senior officers and 
reflected in all the official publications, was that of reconstruction, from the start of the 
occupation. The views expressed by Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop described in this 
chapter were typical of the most senior ranks of army officers in Germany. These men knew 
each other personally, had a strong esprit de corps and often shared experiences, such as 
attendance at the army staff college at Camberley, overseas postings in the Empire and, in 
the Second World War, service in London as staff officers or under Montgomery’s command 
in North Africa, France and Germany. 

The similarities in outlook between Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop were greater than 
any differences. All were educated in public schools, fought as young men in the First World 
War, served in the Empire between the wars and held strong personal religious beliefs. After 
a brief outline of the personal background, previous experience and role in Military 
government of each, they are treated together in this chapter, as a representative group of 
three of the most senior army officers who determined and implemented Military Government 
policy in the British Zone. 



15 E.g. Anthony Kemp, The Secret Hunters (London: Michael O’Mara Books Limited, 1986) 

16 Donnison, Civil Affairs and Military Government, North-West Europe, p212; Leonard O Mosley, Report from 
Germany (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1945), pp45-46 

17 Goronwy Rees, Sketches in Autobiography: ‘A Bundle of Sensations' and A Chapter of Accidents’ with A Winter 
in Berlin', a further autobiographical essay (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 2001), edited with introduction and 
notes by John Harris, pi 23. Rees described one Corps Commander living ‘like a renaissance prince’. 
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2.1 Classically educated soldiers in the service of the British Empire 



‘Let us take as our motto a line written many centuries ago by wise friend Horace: 
“Justum et tenacem propositi virum’” 18 
(The just man, firm of purpose) 

Field-Marshal Bernard Montgomery 




Field-Marshal Montgomery 19 



Montgomery’s year as Military Governor of Germany is rarely covered in any detail in his 
biographies. 20 He was born in 1887 in London, where his father was an Anglican clergyman 
and vicar of St Mark’s, Kennington. Two years later, his father was appointed Bishop of 
Tasmania and moved there with his family, before returning to London in 1901, to become 
secretary of the Christian missionary Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 21 



18 The Year of Genesis’, British Zone Review, Vol.1 , No. 8, 5 Jan. 1946, pi , initialled B.H.R. [Brian Robertson] 

19 Image from Wikipedia Commons [ http://commons.wikimedia.Org/wiki/File:Bernard Law Montgomery. jpg 
accessed 20 Aug. 2012] 

20 Nigel Hamilton covered Montgomery’s year in Germany in his 3 volume official biography, but made no reference 
to it in his DNB entry. Alan Moorehead, Montgomery (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1946), Alun Chalfont, Montgomery 
of Alamein (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1976) and Colin Baxter, Field Marshal Bernard Law Montgomery 
1887-1976: A Selected Bibliography (Westport, Connecticut, London, Greenwood Press, 1999) refer to it briefly. 

21 Bishop Montgomery: a memoir, (London: The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1933) 
[ http://anolicanhistorv.oro/enoland/hhmontoomerv1933/ accessed 22 Aug. 2012] 
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On his return from Tasmania, aged 14, the future Field-Marshal went to St Paul’s School in 
London, and spent his summer holidays at the family estate in Ireland. On leaving school, he 
entered the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst and was commissioned as an officer in 
1908. After serving in India, he fought in the First World War and was wounded in France. 22 
He commanded a battalion in the British Army of the Rhine during the first British occupation 
of Germany and after a chance meeting with the commander, Sir William Robertson, was 
successful in gaining entrance to the Staff College at Camberley in 1920. 23 He was stationed 
in Ireland during the fighting which led to the establishment of the Irish Free State in 1923. In 
1926 he was appointed as an instructor at the Staff College and subsequently served in 
Egypt, India and Palestine, being promoted to Major-General in 1938. 24 

At the outbreak of the Second World War, he was sent to France in command of a division of 
the British Expeditionary Force and took part in the retreat and evacuation at Dunkirk. 
Goronwy Rees, who acted as his liaison officer in 1941, later described him as having ‘an air 
...of extraordinary quietness and calm’, more like a priest than a general. 25 In 1942 he was 
transferred to North Africa to command the 8 th Army. After successfully holding the position 
at El Alamein, he counter-attacked in October 1942 and broke through the enemy lines. This 
was the first decisive Allied victory and considered by many in Britain to be the turning point 
in the war. It was followed by the retreat and evacuation of German forces from North Africa 
and the invasion of Italy in 1943. Montgomery returned to Britain and acted as Commander- 
in-Chief of all Allied ground forces, over two million British, US, Canadian and other troops, 
during Operation Overlord, the invasion of Normandy. Owing to the growing preponderance 
of American forces, he was replaced by General Eisenhower at the end of the campaign, but 
continued to command the Allied 21 st Army Group in its advance through France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands and across the Rhine into Germany. On 4 May 1945 he accepted the 



Nigel Hamilton, ‘Montgomery, Bernard Law [Monty], first Viscount Montgomery of Alamein (1887-1976)’, Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, Sept 2004; online edn, May 2008 f http://0- 
www.oxforddnb.com.cataloaue.ulrls.lon.ac.uk/view/article/31460 accessed 22 August 2012] (henceforward 
Hamilton, ‘Montgomery’, DNB) 

23 Hamilton, ‘Montgomery’, DNB. Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson was the father of Brian Robertson. According 
to his memoirs, Montgomery entered the staff college in 1 921 after failing to gain a place 1919 and 1 920. 

24 Hamilton, ‘Montgomery’, DNB 

25 Goronwy Rees: Sketches in Autobiography: ‘A Bundle of Sensations’ and A Chapter of Accidents’ with ‘A Winter 
in Berlin’, a further autobiographical essay (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 2001), edited with introduction and 
notes by John Harris. A Bundle of Sensations was first published by Chatto & Windus, London, 1960 and two 
extracts were serialised in The Sunday Times on 22 and 29 May 1960 as 'Monty' and the ‘Drama of Dieppe’. 
According to John Harris: ’Reviewers of A Bundle of Sensations were much taken by Rees’ pages on Monty and 
Nigel Hamilton agrees: “Anyone who ever served or worked with Montgomery will testify to the accuracy of this 
portrait.’” 
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unconditional surrender of all German forces in North-West Europe, shortly before the formal 
German surrender in Reims and Berlin on 8 and 9 May. 26 

He was appointed Military Governor of the British Zone of Germany and British member of 
the Allied Control Council on 22 May. 27 A year later, on 1 May 1946, he returned to England 
to take up the position of Chief of the Imperial General Staff (CIGS). In later years he was 
part of the command structure for the Western European Union and NATO before retiring in 
1958. In the same year he published his memoirs, which aroused considerable controversy, 
due to his criticism of other Allied commanders, including General Eisenhower. His military 
record has remained controversial, although he attracted tremendous loyalty from those who 
served under him and was often greeted by cheering crowds in the streets of Britain in the 
years immediately after the end of the war. 28 He was created Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein in the 1946 New Year Honours and died in 1976, aged 88. 29 
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28 Hamilton, Montgomery’, DNB\ Lieutenant-General Sir Brian Horrocks, A Full Life (London: Leo Cooper 1974) 
revised and extended edition, p284. First published by William Collins, 1960 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Brian Robertson 




Portrait of General Robertson at the time of the Berlin Airlift 30 



Brian Robertson was born in 1896 at Simla in India. His father, Sir William Robertson, had a 
distinguished military career and was the only British soldier to rise from the ranks to field- 
marshal, the most senior position in the army. In 1915 his father was appointed Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (CIGS), a position he held until 1918. From 1919-1920 he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine, during the occupation of the Rhineland 
after the First World War. 31 

The family was not wealthy and, with no private means, Brian Robertson had to work hard to 
win a scholarship to Charterhouse. 32 He was reasonably content at school, 33 unlike his fellow 
pupil, the author and classical scholar Robert Graves, who wrote about his experiences in 
scathing terms in his autobiography Goodbye to all That. 34 At least one in three of their 



30 Photograph from CAC, Albu papers, box 4, booklet prepared by the City of Berlin for presentation to Allied officers 
and men who took part in the Air Lift, p5 

31 Victor Bonham-Carter, Soldier True: the Life and Times of Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson (London: 
Frederick Mulier Limited, 1963) 

32 David Williamson, A Most Diplomatic General: The life of General Lord Robertson of Oakridge (London, 
Washington: Brasseys, 1996), p4 

33 Williamson, A Most Diplomatic General, p6. Robertson sent his son to Charterhouse in 1 943. 

34 Robert Graves, Goodbye to All That (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1960), p53. First published by Jonathan 
Cape 1929 
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generation at school died during the war. 35 In 1913 Robertson entered the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. At the outbreak of the First World War he was commissioned in the 
Royal Engineers but, owing to the influence of his father, did not fight at the front and had a 
relatively easy time as a staff officer and ADC, firstly to his father and subsequently to 
Generals Haig and Haking. After the war he spent five years in India, from 1920-25, and in 
1926 gained a place at the Staff College in Camberley, where two of his fellow-students 
were the future generals Harold Alexander and Alec Bishop; Montgomery was one of the 
instructors. In 1928 he was appointed as an intelligence officer at the War Office and in 
1932-3 was a member of the British delegation at the disarmament talks at Geneva. 36 In 
1933 his father died and, uncertain of his future prospects in the army, he accepted a 
position in business with Dunlop and, a year later, moved to South Africa to manage a new 
tyre factory. 37 

When the Second World War broke out, he campaigned for South African support for the 
British war effort and volunteered to re-enlist. He served in the East African campaign and in 
May 1942 was appointed Quartermaster General for the 8 th Army, during the retreat from 
Tobruk to El Alamein. He wrote to his wife in November, after the victory at the second battle 
of El Alamein, of the change he experienced when Montgomery was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief: 



What gave me confidence, more than anything else was Monty’s attitudes and methods. To 
watch him on his job is like watching a test match played after watching just good club 
performance . 38 



After the invasion of Italy in 1943 he was appointed Chief Administrative Officer to the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Alexander. 39 He was in Italy in July 1945, when he received 
an urgent summons to take over the position of Deputy Military Governor and Chief of Staff 
for Montgomery in Germany. 40 When Montgomery left Germany in May 1946, Robertson 
continued as deputy to his successor, Sholto Douglas, and when Douglas resigned in 



35 Ibid, p54 

36 Williamson, A Most Diplomatic General 

37 Williamson, A Most Diplomatic General, p27; ‘Profile General Robertson’, The Observer, 8 Dec. 1 946 
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39 Charles Richardson, ‘Robertson, Brian Hubert, first Baron Robertson of Oakridge (1896-1974)’, rev. Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004; online edn, May 2006 
[ http://0-www.oxforddnb.com.cataloaue.ulrls.lon.ac.uk/view/article/31616 . accessed 7 Aug 2009] 

40 Theodore A. Wilson, Interview with General Lord Robertson of Oakridge, (Harry S. Truman Library & Museum), 
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November 1947, he was appointed Military Governor. Following the establishment of an 
independent elected government in West Germany in September 1949, he became the first 
British High Commissioner to the Federal Republic. 41 

He left Germany in June 1950 for a position as Commander-in-Chief Middle East land 
forces. He was disappointed not to follow in the footsteps of his father, when he was 
considered but not selected as Chief of the Imperial General Staff in 1953 42 and once again 
left the army for business, to become head of the British Transport Commission, a position 
he held until 1961. He died in 1974, aged 77. 43 

After Montgomery left Germany in May 1946, Robertson was the most influential soldier and 
administrator in the British Zone, chairing committee meetings, issuing instructions and 
directives, and acting as the spokesman for Military Government at press conferences. 44 He 
was a shy and private man, who often appeared reserved and aloof, 45 though it is clear from 
the official papers that he had a tremendous capacity for work. He described his role, in a 
brief he wrote in 1946 for the newly appointed civilian Regional Commissioners, as 
equivalent to the ‘Prime Minister’ of the Zone. 46 He developed a strong working relationship 
with Ernest Bevin, 47 the British Foreign Secretary, and with Konrad Adenauer, the first 
Chancellor of the German Federal Republic, who paid a tribute to him in his memoirs. 48 As 
an administrator, rather than commander, he would appear to have seen his primary 
responsibility as implementing policy agreed by others. However, as he said many years 
later in an interview for the Truman Presidential Library, when comparing himself to his US 
counterpart, Lucius D. Clay: 

General Clay was a very powerful character. He was highly thought of in his own country ... 

I am not such a strong character, perhaps, but maybe I have a way of getting my own way. 

However it may be, it is certain that policy in Germany, in fact, emanated very largely from 

General Clay and myself . 49 
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Perhaps reflecting the classical training he received at Charterhouse, 50 he ended the second 
of two articles he wrote in early issues of the British Zone Review, the official journal of 
Military Government, by quoting a Latin verse by Horace, Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
(The just man, firm of purpose), adding that if his readers knew the poem and were still able 
to translate it, they would ‘find that Horace wrote that Ode specially for the Control 
Commission in Germany.’ 51 Two years later, at a press conference for journalists in 1947, he 
quoted the same line again, adding: 

If you want to know what I think should be our attitude in Germany then I recommend to you 

to read those lines yourselves. 52 

His reference to a Latin verse, which he had probably learnt at school, suggests he was a 
man of firm principles, who believed they were self-evident to those who shared his 
background and education and there was no need to express them explicitly. In the twenty- 
first century, when very few civil servants, army officers, academics or journalists have 
studied Latin, or share his outlook on life as a classically educated army officer, what he 
assumed was obvious to all may not be so evident. His role and that of his colleagues 
deserve further historical investigation. 



50 Graves, Goodbye to all That, p37, quoted a friend saying, in their final year at school: Do you realize that we 
have spent fourteen years of our lives principally at Latin and Greek?’ 

51 British Zone Review, Vol.1 , No. 8, 5 Jan. 1 946, p2. The full quotation from Horace is: Justum et tenacem propositi 
virum / Non civium ardor prava iubentium / Non vultus instantis tyranni / Mente quatit solida, The just man, firm of 
purpose cannot be shaken in his rocklike soul, by the heat of fellow citizens clamouring for what is wrong, nor by the 
presence of a threatening tyrant’ (my translation). 

“ IWM, Bishop papers, (henceforward AB), AB12 
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Major-General Sir Alec Bishop 




Alexander Bishop, by Walter Stoneman, 1945 © National Portrait Gallery 

Alec Bishop was born in 1897 in a small village near Plymouth, Devon. In his unpublished 
autobiography, he wrote that his father had not served in the army, but ‘most of my forbears 
on my Mother’s side had been soldiers’ dating back to the ‘Parliamentary Wars of the 
seventeenth century’ and it was assumed that he too ‘would follow the profession of arms.’ 53 

He went to school at Plymouth College and in the Autumn of 1914 gained a scholarship to 
Sandhurst. Two years later he was sent to Mesopotamia, in charge of a draft of 500 men. In 
January 1917 he took part in the offensive which was to lead to the capture of Baghdad on 
17 March. He was lightly wounded in action after an engagement in which his senior officer 
was killed and he took over command. After three weeks in hospital he re-joined his 
regiment and again took over command of the company. He was still only 1 9 years old. 54 

After the war he spent six years in India, where The big game shooting was first class, and 
included tiger, bison, wild boar, sambhur, cheetah and spotted deer.... Life was very 

53 AB1 , Alec Bishop, Look Back with Pleasure, (Beckley, Sussex: unpublished, 1971), p3 

54 Ibid, ppl 4-1 5 
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pleasant in those days for young officers serving in India. We were in fact a very privileged 
body of young men.’ 55 He returned to England in 1 925 and after a brief move to Yorkshire at 
the time of the General Strike, in case of ‘an emergency’ in the coalfields, 56 gained a place at 
the Staff College at Camberley in 1926. 57 

In 1931 he joined the Colonial Office in London and travelled extensively in Africa on tours of 
inspection of the Colonial Forces. At the outbreak of the Second World War he was in 
Tanganyika, where he organised the arrest of German settlers, in response to concerns that 
they would ‘form themselves into commandos and take to the bush.’ 58 He spent the rest of 
the war in various positions in Africa and as a staff officer at the War Office in London where 
he was appointed Director of Quartering in 1944, with the rank of Major-General. 59 For the 
last three months of the war, he was Deputy Director of the Political Warfare Executive, 
(PWE), deputising for the director, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, who was ill at the time. 
Presumably this led to him taking charge of Information Services in Germany. Apparently he 
had no choice in the matter, as his appointment was negotiated between Bruce Lockhart and 
Sir William Strang, political adviser to Montgomery. 60 Bishop moved to Germany in June 
1945, one month after the end of the war. After a year as Head of Information Services and 
Public Relations, he was appointed Deputy Chief of Staff to Robertson and two years later 
Regional Commissioner for North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Although not as senior or influential as Montgomery or Robertson, Bishop’s career is 
interesting and relevant for a study of British aims in occupied Germany. In the first year after 
the end of the war he had overall responsibility for communicating the work done by British 
Military Government internally to its own staff, and externally to those at home in Britain and 
to the local German population. In addition, unlike many other senior officers, he served in 
Germany for an extended period of five and a half years and his work spanned three 
important areas of administration: public relations and information services; general policy; 



55 Ibid, p30 
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and the administration of North Rhine-Westphalia, the largest and most industrialised Land , 61 
or region, in the Zone. 

Bishop left Germany on New Year’s Eve 1950 to take up a position as Assistant Secretary at 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. From 1957-62 he was the British Deputy High 
Commissioner in Calcutta. After another brief period at the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
he was appointed High Commissioner for Cyprus in 1964, but had to retire due to ill-health a 
year later. He died in 1984. 62 



2.2 ‘Almost overnight’: The transition from war to peace 



'The British forces, which had hitherto been locked in mortal combat with their 
German opponents, turned almost overnight the whole of their energies, strength and 
enthusiasm into the physical reconstruction of the country, in which they were serving. ,63 



In his memoirs, Montgomery described the situation in Germany following the unconditional 
surrender on 8 May 1945: 

The immediate problem that now faced us was terrific. We had in our area nearly one and a 
half million German prisoners of war. There were a further one million German wounded, 
without medical supplies, and in particular with a shortage of bandages and no 
anaesthetics. In addition, there were about one million civilian refugees who had fled into 
our area from the advancing Russians; these and ‘Displaced Persons’ were roaming about 
the country, often looting as they went. Transportation and communication services had 
ceased to function. Agriculture and industry were largely at a standstill. Food was scarce 
and there was a serious risk of famine and disease during the coming months. And to 
crown it all there was no central government in being, and the machinery whereby a central 
government could function no longer existed. 

Here was a pretty pickle. 

I was a soldier and I had not been trained to handle anything of this nature. 

64 

However, something had to be done, and done quickly. 



61 The German terms Land and its plural Lander refer to the self-governing regions in Germany, formed by the Allies 
from the Prussian provinces and former (pre-1871) independent states, which together comprise the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

62 IWM catalogue entry for the papers of Major-General Sir Alec Bishop. 

63 AB3, handwritten draft of speech by Bishop at the Anglo-German Association dinner, 2 Nov. 1 954 
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He flew to London on 14 May to meet the Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, and argue the 
case for urgent action. Though he was frustrated by delays, his appointment as Military 
Governor and Commander in Chief of the British armed forces in Germany was confirmed on 
22 May. 65 The next day he addressed Control Commission staff in London and said: 
‘Between us we have to re-establish civil control, and to govern, a country which we have 
conquered and which has become sadly battered in the process.’ His official biographer, 
Nigel Hamilton, commented that: ‘Monty’s sympathy with the plight of Germany came as a 
shock to those in the auditorium who pictured him as a ruthless, Cromwellian commander, 
until two weeks ago waging implacable war upon the Nazis.’ 66 

Montgomery’s memoirs and similar accounts by Robertson, Bishop and other generals such 
as Brian Horrocks, of a rapid change in policy, ‘almost overnight’, 67 may have reflected 
prevailing attitudes in the 1 950s and 1 960s at the height of the Cold War, but the change can 
also be traced in contemporary documents, such as a series of Information Control policy 
directives issued by British Army Headquarters in Germany. Directive no. 1, dated 12 May 
1945, a few days after VE Day, adopted a harsh tone, instructing staff to emphasise issues 
such as: The completeness of Germany’s defeat in the field ... The common responsibility of 
all Germans for Nazi crimes’ and ‘The power and determination of the Allies to enforce their 
will.’ 68 In this respect the directive was similar to orders issued before the end of the war, 
such as Montgomery’s first message on non-fraternization, in March 1945, instructing British 
troops to ‘keep clear of Germans, man, woman, and child’ and not to: 

walk out with them, or shake hands, or visit their homes, or make them gifts, or take gifts 

from them. You must not play games with them or share any social event with them. In 

69 

short you must not fraternise with Germans at all. 

There was no change in the second directive, but the third, issued only two weeks later, on 
27 May, stated that whilst earlier themes remained valid, ‘the emphasis should now be 
shifted to more positive aims’: 
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The immediate need, from both Allied and German points of view, is for a supreme effort by 
the Germans at all forms of reconstruction work ... Use every opportunity that honest 
reporting allows to emphasise with good space and prominence reconstruction activities by 
both the Allies and the Germans . 70 

Montgomery returned to Germany as Military Governor on 26 May, the day before the third 
directive was issued. Although there is no specific evidence in the file, it is likely that the 
change reflected new instructions from above, ultimately emanating from him. The fourth 
directive, issued on 8 June, stated that the ‘predominantly negative attitude’ specified in the 
first directive was now superseded. 71 Subsequent directives and memos, such as 
Montgomery’s three ‘Notes on the present situation’ 72 and his third ‘personal message’ to the 
German people, 73 all emphasised the need for a new policy of reconstruction and of giving 
the Germans ‘hope for the future.’ 74 

‘You have to see it to believe it’ 

In common with many of their colleagues, Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop were 
surprised and shocked at the extent of the physical destruction of Germany. Numerous 
published accounts, by British soldiers, administrators, diplomats and journalists, included 
descriptions of the devastation they saw when they first arrived in Germany, looking out of 
aeroplane or train windows, or driving through the streets of one of the cities. 75 General 
Templer, 76 for example, described his first impressions of The Early Days’, in an article in 
the British Zone Review in November 1 945. 

Military Government was met by chaos. A team of four officers and six other ranks would be 
confronted by an area of many square miles. There was no local authority whatever with 
whom to deal. Devastation was often on a prodigious scale. There were no 
communications, no power. Fields were deserted. Crops and cattle had been left 
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unattended. Half the population had been evacuated eastwards. Those that remained were 
stunned and cowed. Everything was at a standstill . 77 

Bishop described his first impressions in similar terms in his memoirs: 

It is very difficult for anyone who did not see the situation in Germany when the war came to 
an end to realise what it was like. The first impression was of the appalling destruction 
which had been caused by the Allies’ bombing. Very few towns had escaped wide-spread 
destruction. In some of the Ruhr towns such as Duisburg, over eighty per cent of the 
buildings had been reduced to rubble, under which lay the bodies of thousands of 
casualties . 78 

The majority of senior officers were completely unprepared for their new role as civil 
administrators of a defeated enemy country. Bishop had no choice in his selection as Head 
of Public Relations and Information Services Control. Robertson described his recall from 
Italy, when his predecessor as Montgomery’s deputy in Germany, General Weeks, retired 
due to ill-health after only two months in post: 

I was suddenly sent for. I was told to take over this job, and I went to Germany the next 
day. I didn’t speak a word of German; I’d never been in the country before. I had been in 
South Africa for half a dozen years or more. I knew nothing about the situation at all, 
nothing , nor had I taken any part of the great preparatory work that had been carried 

79 

forward in London. 

If the generals felt unprepared for their new roles, they nevertheless believed they knew 
more than the politicians. In 1965, in a speech to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Robertson told the audience that, at the end of the war, Churchill, Roosevelt and other 
politicians in Britain and the United States had ‘an entirely false picture in their minds as to 
what the situation would be in Germany, and they were aiming at a completely wrong 
objective.’ 80 The ‘misconception in the mind of President Franklin Roosevelt’, he believed, 
‘dominated American thought and action during the first two, very important years following 
the German collapse.’ 

The ‘Grand Design’ of President Roosevelt for the future peace of the world was based 
upon a United Nations dominated by an American-Russian partnership, and this probably to 
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the exclusion of close friendship with Great Britain. With this concept went a stern policy 
towards Germany. 81 

British attitudes, Robertson continued, were different. When he arrived in Germany in July 
1945, he found the ‘men on the spot’ including Montgomery and Templer, ‘had their minds 
on other things’: 

Very soon I could see that the assumptions on which our policy had been based were false, 
and that the objectives chosen were quite irrelevant. The real menace for the future of 
Europe and to world peace was not Germany, but Russia. The immediate objective was not 
to batter Germany down - she was sprawling in the dust already - but to build her up and 
to do so wisely. We had to save Germany physically from starvation, squalor and penury, 
spiritually from despair and Communism. 82 

Twenty years earlier, in October 1945, in an article for the British Zone Review, he had 
expressed a slightly different perspective. 83 Rather than referring to a threat from Russia and 
Communism, he justified a policy of reconstruction on the need for reform within Germany. 
He acknowledged the need for disarmament and de-nazification, but considered these 
‘relatively straightforward’ and already largely completed following unconditional surrender 
and military occupation. He told his colleagues in Military Government that they now needed 
to focus on the more positive aspects of their work, which he believed was not just a matter 
of physical or economic reconstruction, but more like educating a child. 84 Bishop made a 
similar point in an article in the British Zone Review in January 1946 on ‘Re-educating 
Germany’, emphasising the scale of the task, but concluding with the view that it was difficult 
but not impossible to achieve as: ‘During the war years we have learnt that nothing is 
impossible, though perhaps an “impossible task” may take a little longer to accomplish.’ 85 

In summary, Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop, three of the most influential men in the 
British Zone of occupied Germany, were career officers, with little if any experience of civilian 
administration, no knowledge of the German language, culture or society, had played no part 
in British post-war planning and preparation for the occupation and felt unprepared for the 
job they were expected to perform. Nevertheless, their first impressions, when they arrived in 
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Germany, of a devastated country and a demoralised people, led them to conclude that the 
politicians at home knew even less than they did. They were in no doubt of the need for 
complete disarmament and denazification as agreed at the Potsdam conference, but they 
also assumed it was part of their duty and personal responsibility to rehabilitate Germany 
and, great as the task was, they believed they knew, or could learn, what had to be done to 
achieve this. 

‘First things first’ 

The unquestioned assumption of all three men, Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop, was 
that their most urgent tasks in Germany were to restore law and order, prevent starvation, 
guard against the spread of disease, find shelter for the homeless, keep young people off the 
streets and start to rebuild the economy. 

Montgomery, as Commander-in-Chief and Military Governor, had no confidence in the ability 
of the civilian Control Commission to deal with the problems on the ground, as they were 
based in London until July and August, and ‘out of touch with the immediate realities of the 
situation .’ 86 He therefore decided to make use of the army and treat the work that needed to 
be done as if it were a military operation . 87 The battles he and his troops had fought to win 
the war were followed by another to win the peace, which he called The Battle of the 
Winter’, the objectives of which were not to repel enemy attack or win territory, but to provide 
‘food, work and homes .’ 88 Operations ‘Overlord’ (the invasion of Normandy), ‘Market Garden’ 
(the attack on Arnhem described in the film ‘A Bridge too Far’) and ‘Plunder’ (the final assault 
across the German border to the Rhine) were followed, after the end of the war, by 
Operations ‘Barleycorn’ (the release of captured German POWs to work on the land and 
help bring in the harvest), ‘Coalscuttle’ (a further release of POWs to work in the coalmines 
of the Ruhr) and ‘Stork’ (the evacuation of young children from the British Zone in Berlin ). 89 

The role of British Military Government was described by Robertson in his first article in the 
British Zone Review as similar to that of a policeman taking control at the scene of an 
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accident. He told the story of a horse and cart careering down a street, overturning and 
causing chaos, when: 

Into this crowd came a British Military Policeman who immediately took charge of the 
situation. He was not an expert in horses and carts, but he saw very clearly that certain 
essential things were to be done. 

This is a simple story. We have all seen things like this happen. It has a moral for us. The 
German apple-cart has been upset, the madmen who were in charge of it are dead or in 
prison, the German people lies bleeding and helpless. We represent the policeman 

90 

destined to take charge of the proceedings. 

In a second article, published in January 1946, he wrote in similar terms of the need for 
improvisation and the application of common sense, in unexpected conditions: 

The directives were not many, and much was left to the initiative of individuals ... The 
detachments entered into a land of desolation and bewilderment. Government above the 
level of the parish council had ceased. Everything was in disorder; people were stunned 
and helpless.... ‘First things first’ was the motto when Military Government first raised its 
sign in Germany ... 91 

Initial concerns that they might have to deal with resistance from units of the German army 
who refused to surrender, die-hard Nazis or German nationalists, turned out to be completely 
unfounded. Montgomery reported in a memorandum to Sir Arthur Street, Permanent 
Secretary of the Control Office in London, that: The British Zone has remained quiet. So far 
scarcely a spark has occurred. I do not think we shall have any trouble with the Germans this 
winter; they are fully occupied with their own immediate troubles.’ 92 



According to contemporary accounts, crime committed by Displaced Persons, or ‘DPs’, as 
the millions of liberated slave workers in Nazi Germany, were known, was a greater problem 
than resistance from Germans. 93 There was considerable sympathy among British officers 
for DPs as victims of the Nazi regime, but their priority was the enforcement of law and 
order, not humanitarian concerns, and crimes had to be punished, whoever committed them. 
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Bishop expressed this ambivalence in his memoirs: ‘We all felt great sympathy for these 
unfortunate people who had suffered so much ... Many were well educated and responsible, 
others were unruly and lawless.’ 94 In an address to the Newspaper Society in October 1945, 
Montgomery made it clear that, whatever their personal sympathies, murder, rape, looting 
and the illegal possession of firearms would not be tolerated. 95 In a conference for Corps 
Commanders in August, he had been more explicit, giving instructions that: 

Present looting and murder by Poles and Russian DPs must be stopped by ruthless means. 

96 

Soldiers must shoot to kill. 

The German police, forbidden to carry firearms after the end of the war, were unable to 
prevent crime by armed DPs. British junior officers on the front line, responsible for enforcing 
law and order, soon found their sympathies lay increasingly with the local German population 
and came to share the Germans’ perception of DPs as lawless troublemakers. 97 

Food: ‘A Buchenwald in Germany’ 

In a telegram to Montgomery sent on 5 June 1945, the Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, 
wrote that: 

I am alarmed by the winter prospect in Germany. I expect they will do everything you tell 
them and hold you responsible that they are fed. I wonder myself whether anything but 
German responsibility can secure the full German effort. It would NOT be thought a good 
ending to the war if you had a Buchenwald in Germany this winter with millions instead of 
thousands dying . 98 

With hindsight, we know that Churchill’s understanding of the numbers was wrong. Millions 
of people rather than thousands died in the Holocaust, and thousands, rather than millions, 
died of starvation and disease in the British Zone after the end of the war. However, at the 
time, famine and mass deaths from starvation in Germany and Europe, as had occurred 
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during and after the First World War," seemed a very real possibility. Before he left London 
in March 1945, General Templer was told by P.J. Grigg, Secretary of State for War, that: 



You must resign yourself to the fact that two million are going to die of hunger in Europe 
this spring. You and the Army must do all you can to mitigate it, but you won’t be able to 



For three years after the end of the war, food rations in the British Zone for the so-called 
‘normal consumer’ varied between around 1,000 and 1,500 calories per day, well below the 
League of Nations’ estimate of 2,000 calories as the minimum required to support a working 
adult. In comparison, the normal British ration at the time was around 2,800 calories. 101 

For the first three years of the occupation, food was the single most important issue for the 
British authorities. 102 At its simplest, their policy could be reduced to the question of what 
actions had to be taken to prevent starvation. Economic reconstruction could not proceed 
unless the workers were adequately fed; attempts at democratic political and social reform 
were pointless if all people could think about was their next meal. For example, a cut in 
rations in early 1946 resulted in an immediate reduction in coal production from 181,000 to 
160,000 tons per day. 103 Absenteeism was high as workers took time off on ‘hamster’ visits 
to the countryside to try to find food for themselves and their families. 104 During the cold 
winter of 1946-7 the entire economy ground to a halt and factories, such as the Volkswagen 
works, ceased production for 3 months. 105 



A series of short term measures alleviated the problem without solving it: the use of Allied 
stocks of food held in reserve following the invasion in 1944, the diversion of supplies from 
the US, the reduction of stocks of wheat held in Britain and attempts to increase production 
within the British Zone. The fundamental problem was that food production within the 
Western Zones, and the British Zone in particular, was not sufficient to feed the population, 
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and until, and unless, industry revived, there was no revenue from exports to pay for food 
imports. The British Government was therefore faced with the choice of reducing rations 
further, paying for food imports with scarce foreign currency or, as eventually happened but 
not until 1948, persuading the US to assume financial responsibility for maintaining the 
British as well as their own Zone. 106 

During this period, but especially in the eight months from October 1945 to May 1946, 
Montgomery and Robertson fought a continual battle with government ministers in London to 
maintain supplies of food above what they considered to be starvation level. In October 1945 
Robertson sent an urgent request for additional wheat allocations to the War Office. The 
existing 1,550 calorie ration was already inadequate, he wrote, as ‘2,000 calories is the 
minimum ration to prevent disease and unrest.’ Only 27,000 tons per week were available 
from the German harvest against a requirement of 61,500 tons. 107 On 24 October 
Montgomery met Bevin during a visit to London. On his return to Germany, he restated his 
position in a telegram, saying that he had learned that the government were considering 
delaying further supplies. The ‘already inadequate’ ration of 1,550 calories would have to be 
reduced by 40% and this, he continued, would mean ‘famine conditions to an extent which 
no civilized people should inflict upon their beaten enemies.’ 108 

On 26 February the following year, the matter had still not been resolved. Montgomery wrote 
to John Hynd, the minister responsible for Germany in London, to say he would have to cut 
the ration, with dire consequences: 

I have just returned from Switzerland and am utterly shocked by the latest telegrams from 
the Control Office regarding food supplies to the British Zone.... 

I have therefore ordered an immediate reduction of the ration by 33 1/3% for the normal 
consumer. This means a ration of 1000 calories for the normal consumer which is well 
below the hunger mark.... 

In my opinion we must immediately have substantial imports of wheat or equivalent for 
Germany. If we do not do so we shall produce death and misery to an extent which will 
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disgrace our administration in history and completely stultify every effort which we are 
making to produce a democratic Germany . 109 

On 5 May Robertson wrote again to Street, enclosing a strongly worded paper on the food 
situation. The 1,000 calorie ration had been introduced in March but, he added: ‘It is not 
possible for an adult human being to subsist on 1,000 calories...’ If there were no further 
imports, food grains would run out by 27 May and rations would be reduced to 450 calories: 
‘Coal production will stop. The trains will stop. The lights will go out.’ 110 

With the introduction of bread rationing in Britain on 21 July 1946, and agreement to allocate 
an additional 200,000 tons of US wheat to the British Zone, the situation eased, but rations in 
Germany continued at a low level and did not exceed 1,500 calories until after the 
introduction of Marshall Aid in the second half of 1948. In October 1946 an American 
dockers’ strike brought food shipments almost to a standstill. In the Spring of 1947, after 
rations were reduced to 750 calories in the Ruhr, there was a string of hunger strikes and 
demonstrations. Conditions did not improve until 1948-9, following substantial increases in 
US aid and food imports. 111 

‘Epidemics need no Passports’ - disease and communism 

Montgomery and his officers in Germany believed that the restoration of law and order, the 
provision of enough food to prevent starvation and economic reconstruction to provide a 
reasonable standard of living were necessary, not only to help the German people, but 
because it was in their own interest to prevent disease and social unrest spreading from 
Germany to the rest of Western Europe. 112 A precedent which concerned them greatly was 
the epidemic of influenza at the end of the First World War, which was widely believed to 
have killed more people than the war itself. 113 Unlike enemy armies, disease could not be 
stopped by physical barriers. 114 A starving population was more susceptible to disease and 
‘epidemics need no passports,’ as the author of an article in the British Zone Review mote in 
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September 1945. 115 Alec Bishop made a similar point in his memoirs after describing 
conditions in Germany at the end of the war: 

Without vigorous help and support it was inevitable that epidemics would spread throughout 
the country, endangering the health of the Occupying Forces and of the whole of Western 
Europe. 

He continued by saying: 

It was also clear that unless the German people were helped to transform the conditions 

then existing into a situation which would provide a bearable if modest standard of living it 

116 

would be impossible to prevent the spread of communism throughout the whole country. 

British anti-communism pre-dated the Cold War and was not new in 1945. The idea that 
communism was a ‘disease of the mind’ had been widespread among Conservative Party 
politicians and the popular press since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

In a recent article on The Creeds of the Devil’, Antoine Capet provided numerous examples 
of Churchill’s use of medical imagery between the wars, describing the ‘menace of 
Bolshevism’ as ‘the poisoned peril’ or ‘a plague bacillus’ infecting civilisation. 117 In the 
following passage, published in 1929 but based on a newspaper article written in 1920, 
Churchill graphically linked the geographical country of Russia with the triple threat of war, 
disease and ideology: 



[To the East of Poland] lay the huge mass of Russia — not a wounded Russia only, but a 
poisoned Russia, an infected Russia, a plague-bearing Russia, a Russia of armed hordes 
not only smiting with bayonet and with cannon, but accompanied and preceded by swarms 

of typhus-bearing vermin which slew the bodies of men, and political doctrines which 

118 

destroyed the health and even the souls of nations. 

The emotional connection between war, disease and political doctrines could appear equally 
relevant in 1945. Between 1918 and 1922 an estimated three million people died in Russia 
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from typhus, a highly infectious disease spread by the human body louse. 119 Outbreaks of 
typhus were widespread in Germany in 1945 and were controlled by the Allies only by 
routinely dusting with DDT anyone suspected of being a source of infection, regardless of 
their nationality or status. 120 

Capet does not agree with some revisionist historians, who have claimed that Churchill’s 
greatest lifetime struggle was against a ‘Bolshevist’ Soviet Union and its communist allies, 
rather than against the fascist dictatorships of Germany, Italy and Japan, 121 arguing that 
whereas he was convinced that Nazi Germany had to be destroyed, Churchill eventually 
came to terms with the existence of Soviet Russia, however much he disliked it. However, 
once Nazi Germany had been defeated in 1945, it was easy for Churchill to revert to the role 
of anti-communist crusader and claim that he had always been consistent in his views. He 
had, after all, proposed to the War Cabinet on the eve of the Armistice in 1918 that ‘[We] 
might have to build up the German army, as it was important to get Germany on its legs 
again for fear of the spread of Bolshevism,’ and told Lloyd George in April 1919 that their 
policy should be to ‘Feed Germany; fight Bolshevism; make Germany fight Bolshevism.’ 122 

Lloyd George famously remarked of Churchill: ‘His ducal blood revolted against the 
wholesale elimination of Grand Dukes in Russia.’ 123 Similarly, as army officers and privileged 
members of the British professional establishment, Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop 
spent their working lives defending Britain’s position in the world and any threat to it, whether 
from Nazi Germany, Communist Russia, or elsewhere, affected them personally. For all 
three in 1945, as for Churchill in 1919, starvation, disease, communism and social unrest 
were four aspects of the same problem, which could be summarised as a breakdown of the 
established social order and the need to ‘rebuild civilisation’, as they understood it. Nazi 
Germany had been destroyed, but the other threats remained. As Montgomery said in June 
1945 in a speech on receiving the freedom of the City of Antwerp, echoing Churchill in his 
reference to ‘toil and sweat’: 
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Our first task is now ended. Together we have won the war, and have destroyed the Nazi 
tyranny of Europe. Our hardest task remains to be tackled. Out of the chaos and confusion 
which the war has inflicted on Europe we have to rebuild our European civilisation. In 
destroying the Nazi power, we have destroyed one great evil; much that was good and 
beautiful has also been destroyed, and the economic organisation of Europe lies in ruins. 

We can rebuild what has been destroyed only by toil and sweat, and there is no short cut 

124 

back to prosperity. 

It is unlikely that Churchill, while still Prime Minister in 1945, issued any direct instructions to 
Montgomery to rebuild Germany with the aim of countering a perceived direct military threat 
from the Soviet Union, though documents released by the National Archives in 1998 showed 
that, immediately after the end of the war, secret plans, codenamed ‘Operation Unthinkable’, 
were made for a surprise Anglo-American attack on the Soviet Union, with the assistance of 
ten German divisions. 125 However there is evidence that both Churchill and Montgomery 
were concerned that the Soviet Union would encourage communist agitators within 
Germany. For example, in an exchange of telegrams on 5 June 1 945, Montgomery wrote: 

I have increasing evidence every day of communist propaganda going on in the British 
Zone and agents are working in the Russian DP camps and these meetings are being 
attended by German agents. The DP camps are being evacuated to the Russian Zone but 
this is a slow business and in any case communist ‘cells’ will be left behind for certain. I am 
watching the situation very carefully.... 126 

In August 1945, after the Potsdam Agreements, the immediate military threat from Russia 
receded and Montgomery was able to report to his Corps Commanders that: 

The military problem has now changed in light of the Berlin meetings. The military situation 
via-a-vis the Russians is now 100 per cent all right. It is evident that the Russians will 

127 

shortly declare war on Japan. 

For the remainder of his year as Military Governor, there is little mention in Montgomery’s 
papers of any direct threat from Russia. However, the ideological threat of communism to the 
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established order continued to underlie his concerns, expressed for example in his 
valedictory memo of 1 May 1946, that they might ‘fail in Germany’ due to food shortages, 
economic conditions, the attitude of the local population and the need for a ‘change of heart’. 
If conditions did not improve, an increasingly hostile German population would, he believed, 
‘begin to look EAST. When that happens we shall have failed, and there will exist a definite 
menace to the British Empire.’ 128 

The creation of a new directive on Military Government 

The policy of German reconstruction was elaborated and confirmed in a new directive issued 
by Robertson, as Montgomery’s chief of staff, on 10 September 1945, following two months 
of discussions within Military Government. In his second ‘Note on the Present Situation’, 
issued on 6 July 1945, Montgomery stated that over the past two months the ‘full extent of 
the debacle’ had become apparent and they now knew the ‘magnitude of the problem that 
confronts us in the rebuilding of Germany.’ 129 Part of the problem was ‘a tendency to adhere 
rigidly’ to instructions issued earlier by SHAEF, the joint US and British Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force. 130 These instructions, he continued, were 
now out of date and a new general directive was required. A week later in his third ‘Note’, he 
wrote that: 



Our present attitude towards the German people is negative, it must be replaced by one 

131 

that is positive and holds out hope for the future. 



Montgomery’s ‘Notes’ did not provide much detail about the specific actions required from 
his subordinates, but on 21 July army commanders and Control Commission heads of 
division were sent the ‘rough draft’ of a new detailed directive. 132 This stated that: ‘the 
following action will be taken by 21 Army Group and the Control Commission.’ There 
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followed twenty pages of specific instructions on steps to be taken to reconstruct Germany, 
under thirty headings including: ‘Shortage of Food’, ‘Shortage of Coal’, ‘Inadequate 
Transportation Facilities’, ‘Re-Starting of Vital Industries’, ‘Housing Shortage’, ‘Freedom from 
Disease’, ‘Reopening of Schools’, Trade Unions’, ‘Churches’, ‘German Youth’, ‘Freedom of 
Assembly’, ‘Freedom of Speech’, ‘Political Parties’ and ‘Elections’. Recipients were 
requested to submit comments, rewriting paragraphs if necessary, no later than the evening 
of the following Wednesday, 25 July. 133 Over the next month the draft was revised, a few 
aspects toned down, 134 and the final directive issued on 1 0 September 1 945. 135 

The timing was significant, as the first ‘rough draft’ directive was issued on 21 July, after the 
General Election in Britain on 5 July, but before the announcement of the results on 26 July 
and the formation of a new Labour government. The draft was issued while Truman, Stalin 
and Churchill, later Attlee, were meeting at Potsdam to decide the future of Germany, but 
before agreement was reached and the conference closed on 2 August. It appears as if 
Montgomery was trying to establish a new policy for the British Zone and pre-empt the 
outcome of both the election in Britain and decisions reached at Potsdam, while he had the 
freedom to act on his own initiative. The timing also coincided with the replacement of 
Montgomery’s Chief of Staff, General Weeks, by Robertson. Robertson’s appointment was 
confirmed by the Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, on 21 July and he arrived in Germany to 
take over from Weeks on 25 July. 136 Perhaps one reason Montgomery placed such urgency 
on Robertson’s appointment, was to ensure that a chief of staff was in place whom he knew 
well and could trust to implement the new directive. 

The extent of the change in direction is evident from comparing the new directive to the 
previous set of directives issued by the War Office in October 1944. Many of the earlier 
directives covered diplomatic and legal issues, such as international treaties, relations with 
neutral countries and the reform of Nazi laws. Others concerned disbanding the German 
armed forces, the status of prisoners-of war, the destruction of war material and the control 
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of German industries. 137 The September 1945 directive created new policies for previously 
unexpected circumstances and did not conflict directly with previous instructions. Taken as a 
whole, however, it represented a change in direction from prevention, control and restrictions 
on German economic and political activities, to reconstruction of the physical infrastructure 
and the economy, and the renewal of social and political life. 

Montgomery was probably well aware that a constructive policy towards Germany was 
unlikely to receive much sympathy in Britain among politicians and public opinion. Public 
hostility towards Germany reached its highest point in April and May 1945, as people reacted 
to numerous reports of war crimes and atrocities, culminating with the newsreel films of 
concentration camps. 138 The following sections explore further the reasons for the change in 
Military Government policy, so soon after the end of the war. They show that, while it was 
partly a pragmatic response by Montgomery and his generals to physical destruction, food 
shortages, disease, lawlessness and possible social unrest in the British Zone, it can also be 
explained as an idealistic interpretation of lessons they had learnt over the previous fifty 
years, in particular their memories of the First World War, their understanding of the British 
Empire as a force for good in the world and their personal moral and religious beliefs. 



2.3 Missionary idealism: the occupation as a moral crusade 



We have won the war; we now have to rebuild a new civilisation: a new world in which all 
nations may live in peace and prosperity. We cannot achieve success in this great task 
unless we have a firm spiritual basis on which to build. ,139 



A strong and united Empire, united in a common belief in freedom and justice, is one of the 
greatest forces for good in the world today. ,14 ° 
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Memories of the First World War 



In the first few months after the end of the Second World War, Montgomery and many of his 
colleagues assumed that the occupation would last twenty years or more, to prevent any 
new German government from re-arming and industrialists from building weapons, as had 
happened after the First World War. 141 Material written for dissemination to the troops and 
Control Commission staff made frequent reference to avoiding mistakes made earlier, when 
the British army occupied the Rhineland. Montgomery’s first letter on non-fraternisation, for 
example, issued in March 1945, warned that: 

Twenty-seven years ago the Allies occupied Germany: but Germany has been at war ever 
since. Our Army took no revenge in 1918; it was more than considerate, and before a few 
weeks had passed many soldiers were adopted into German households. The enemy 
worked hard at being amiable... 

Meanwhile the German general staff prepared for war, and 

‘Organising sympathy’ became a German industry ... So accommodating were the 
occupying forces that the Germans came to believe we would never fight them again in any 

142 

cause. 

Similar cautionary messages were contained in a series of articles in early issues of the 
British Zone Review. Readers were told that the Rhineland occupation was used by the 
Germans to divide the Allies, by courting sympathy from the British whilst complaining to 
them about the French. Meanwhile Germany was ‘only shamming dead financially and 
economically’. 143 

Contemporary accounts, written in the 1920s, described how the troops generally got on well 
with the local population and in many cases returned home ‘definitely pro-German’, 144 but 
some authors criticised the Allies for not actively supporting democratic forces within 
Germany. 145 Violet Markham, who spent two years in Germany with her husband, the chief 
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demobilization officer for the British Army of the Rhine, wrote in A Woman’s Watch on the 
Rhine that ‘Life in Cologne is very pleasant for the occupying army’ and ‘surely no Army of 
Occupation was ever so well housed or so comfortable as we are.’ 146 Although she had no 
doubts as to the ‘noble ideal’ for which the British had fought the war, and was irritated at 
Germany’s ‘refusal to say she is sorry’, she was critical of Allied post-war policy, especially 
the continuation of the economic blockade and the Treaty of Versailles which, she said, had 
‘scrapped the fundamental ideals for which we fought the war.’ 147 In her view, the democratic 
government which emerged in Germany in 1918 had an impossible task as it was 
‘confronted by hunger, defeat, despair, and the miseries which resulted from the blockade’ 
and the Allies were to blame for the rise of the extreme parties and the decline in the vote for 
the Social Democrats in the elections of 1920. 148 

A group of British intelligence officers, given the task of observing conditions in Germany in 
1919, were more concerned with the threat of social collapse or ‘Bolshevism’ than with a 
revival of German militarism, which shows that in some respects there was little change in 
British attitudes between then and 1945. One of the officers wrote in his report that 
Bolshevism was a dangerous doctrine spread by agitators, who were either ‘Adventurers’ 
receiving financial support from Russia, or ‘Idealists’ who came ‘from the “modern” 
intellectual and artistic classes.’ In normal times, when people were contented and 
prosperous, the ‘ordinary German’ would pay no attention to the ‘doctrines of the 
revolutionary’, but: 

Under the increasing stress of famine and unemployment, there is no question but that the 

whole country will be consumed by the flame of Bolshevism which will spread with such 

149 

rapidity that the waters of the Rhine will be incapable of checking its advance. 

The conclusion to be drawn, according to a Foreign Office memo summarising the reports, 
was that it was in British and Allied interests to relax the blockade and permit food supplies 
to enter the country and so assist the Germans to resume a normal economic life. 150 
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These contemporary views of Germany after the First World War, written and published in 
1 91 9 and 1 921 , help explain some of the ambivalence in British policy and attitudes after the 
Second World War. On the one hand, a concern not to be deceived again by a duplicitous 
people, who had courted sympathy from well-meaning Allied soldiers, claiming they were 
victims of an unjust peace settlement, while planning their revenge and preparing for war. 
But on the other hand, a concern that the hunger, despair and unemployment which followed 
the First World War should not be repeated, for fear that an even worse disaster might occur 
in the not so distant future, and a belief that restrictive measures alone, however strictly 
enforced, were insufficient to avoid mistakes made previously. 

The lessons Robertson learnt from his father, who had commanded the British Army of the 
Rhine from 1919-1920, were different from the conventional wisdom prevalent in 1945 
among British Members of Parliament. Robertson described later how, following his 
appointment as Deputy Military Governor in July 1945, he was given a copy of Brigadier 
Morgan’s book Assize of Arnos' 5 ^ as ‘our guide in preventing clandestine re-armament by the 
Germans.’ 152 His copy was one of 800 printed by the War Office for distribution to British 
members of the Control Commission. 153 Morgan had been a member of the Inter-Allied 
Military Control Commission in Germany from 1919 to 1923 and was fiercely critical of the 
British failure to prevent German re-armament. During the Second World War, he worked 
closely with a post-war policy group of members of both Houses of Parliament, which 
produced two reports on German disarmament and advocated a harsh post-war policy 
towards Germany. 154 Robertson remarked that, at first, ‘it all seemed to make good sense’, 
but then referred to his own experience as a member of the British delegation at the League 
of Nations in Geneva in 1932-3 and how this had made him: ‘a first-hand witness of the 
failure to deal properly with Germany after World War 1 .’ He continued by saying: 
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My father had been Military Governor for a period then. He often talked to me about the 
mistakes and problems of those years. The idea that you can hold down a country like 

155 

Germany with her face in the dust indefinitely is a foolish one’ he used to say. 

If it was not possible to ‘hold Germany down’ for ever, there had to be an alternative policy to 
one that was purely negative, based on disarmament, demilitarisation and economic 
controls, as at the end of the First World War. 

The lessons Montgomery, Robertson, Bishop and many of their generation learnt from their 
understanding of the First World War, the Rhineland Occupation, the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1 91 7, inflation in Germany in the 1 920s and economic depression in Britain and elsewhere in 
the 1930s, were that poverty and unemployment were a prime cause of social unrest and 
political dissatisfaction. They did not question the need for disarmament and demilitarisation, 
but believed this had to be combined with economic reconstruction, active support for 
democratic political parties and willingness to work together with those Germans who were 
prepared to accept their professed values and principles. 

Some historians of Germany have criticised the British authorities for not supporting the 
antifascist groups that emerged very widely in Germany at the end of the war. 156 The 
background and outlook of the British officers responsible for Military Government meant that 
they were unlikely to sympathise with people they saw as potential communist sympathisers 
or revolutionaries. Their priorities, as army officers and members of the British professional 
middle classes, were dealing with chaos and disorder, disease and the threat of starvation. 
The German armies had been utterly defeated. There was no sign of resistance, the German 
population was cooperative and did as it was told. The last thing they wanted was anything 
that might encourage social unrest, let alone spread dangerous ideas that might disturb the 
established order at home. 

Echoes of Empire 

A number of commentators have observed that British policy and actions in occupied 
Germany showed many similarities with those used to govern the British Empire, especially 
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the strategy of indirect rule and appointment of local, district and regional commissioners. 
Donald Cameron Watt, for example, wrote that: 

It will be obvious that the method of control and re-education bears a strong resemblance to 

the systems of indirect rule administered in the 1890s by Lord Cromer in Egypt and Lord 

1 57 

Lugard in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Before the outbreak of war in 1939, Montgomery, Bishop, Robertson and other senior army 
officers of their generation had spent most of their working lives in India, Africa, Egypt or 
Palestine and their outlook on the world was permeated with the ideals, values and 
prejudices of the British Empire. In the preface to his memoirs Bishop wrote that: 

This book is about a life mostly spent in the service of the British Empire. Although it is 
fashionable at the present time to decry this period of our history, the author hopes that his 
story may make some contribution towards a better understanding of our successes and 
failures and of the joys and sorrows which came our way. 158 

For them, the Empire was a force for good in the world, and it was only by drawing on the 
strength, manpower and resources of the empire, that Britain could succeed in defeating the 
continental powers of Germany and Italy. British rule was also, so they believed, in the best 
interests of the local population. As Bishop wrote in his memoirs: 

I feel no doubt that when an authoritative history of our Colonial Empire comes to be 
written, the part played by the British officials who administered it in establishing and 
maintaining law and order, in holding the interests of the people above all else and in 

educating and preparing them to run their own affairs in due course will become fully 

. . . 159 

evident. 



Robertson expressed a similar view in a speech to Control Commission staff in July 1947, in 
which he said: 

1 60 

We here are the empire builders ... the empire of true democracy, of peace and decency 

Montgomery’s view of the Empire transcended a narrow English or British nationalism. In two 
speeches in September 1945, on being made Honorary Burgess of the City of Belfast and 
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awarded the Freedom of the City of Londonderry, he referred to himself as an Irishman, and 
to Londonderry as ‘almost his home town’. 161 Although he was born in London, his family 
had owned an estate for several generations at Moville, twenty miles from Londonderry, 
across the border with the Irish Republic in County Donegal. A republican inhabitant of the 
city of Derry would not have agreed with the content of these speeches then, let alone now, 
but we have no reason to doubt that the views Montgomery expressed were sincere and a 
genuine reflection of what he thought and felt at the time: 

Before the war, the Empire was everywhere weak ... A weak Empire is a danger to 
ourselves and to the whole world. But a strong and united Empire, united in a common 
belief in freedom and justice, is one of the greatest forces for good in the world today. 

This ancient city of ours can well understand these things, since it has itself been through 
difficult times and suffered great tribulations: the ancient city of Derry being finally reduced 
to ashes early in the seventeenth century. But the people of London assisted in the work of 
reconstruction, and a new city arose on the ruins of the old: and was called Londonderry, 
on account of its connection with the capital of the Empire. 

We of Londonderry thus have a link with the Empire that can never be broken: a link that 

1 62 

binds us strongly to the very heart of the Empire. 

This idealistic view of the Empire was echoed by Bishop, when he wrote of the idea of 
imperial trusteeship: 

Today ‘Colonialism’ has become for many a term of reproach, but no one who saw British 
Colonial officials in action could fail to appreciate the sense of responsibility which animated 
them all ... It is hardly realised today how seriously these men took their responsibilities as 

the trustees of the people whose affairs they were administrating until the time came when 

1 63 

they were able to take the task over themselves. 

The idea of imperial trusteeship could be translated into a similar view of the British role in 
occupied Germany, whereby the British would administer a country until the ‘natives’ could 
be trusted to govern themselves. In the absence of any other framework, the British Empire 
was a model Montgomery and other officers, born before 1900, believed they knew and 
understood and could apply, with modifications, to the problems they faced in the chaos of 
post-war Germany. 
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‘Saving the soul of Germany’ 

Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop held strong moral and religious beliefs and it is 
impossible to understand their motivation and aims in occupied Germany, without some 
reference to what might be called ‘missionary idealism’. On several occasions they referred 
to their task as a moral crusade, helping the Germans to ‘find their own salvation’ 164 or 
‘fighting a battle over the soul of Germany’, 165 as if they were missionaries trying to convert 
the heathen, rather than victors in war, administering a defeated enemy country. 

They were not alone in this. General Eisenhower started his personal D-Day message to all 
‘soldiers, sailors and airmen of the Allied Expeditionary Force’: ‘You are about to embark on 
the Great Crusade’. 166 His memoirs of the period are called Crusade in Europe. For many 
British and American soldiers, the crusade did not end when the war was won. A British 
colonel wrote that, ‘the re-birth of Germany is fundamentally a moral and not a material 
issue. It is in fact a moral Crusade ... Too much talk about “democracy” (that overworked 
word) and not enough about Christianity will tend to place the whole of the vast undertaking 
to which we are committed on too low a plane.’ 167 In December 1947 Robert Birley, shortly to 
be appointed education adviser to the Military Governor in Germany, said that the 
experience of the First World War had ‘taught us that military victory was not enough and 
that Germany would only cease to threaten the peace of the world if there were a change in 
the mind and outlook of the German people. Above all we were faced with what was pre- 
eminently a spiritual problem.’ 168 

Both Birley and Montgomery believed that the need for ‘a firm spiritual basis on which to 
build’ applied to Britain as well as Germany, and could form the basis of the relations 
between the two countries. 169 Over a quarter of the German protestant clergy joined the Nazi 
Party before 1933. 170 Although there were notable individual examples of resistance, such as 
pastors Dietrich Bonhoffer and Martin Niemoller, many prominent individuals in the German 
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churches were sympathetic to at least some elements of Nazi ideology, or, at best, failed to 
condemn evident crimes and atrocities. 171 But for men such as Montgomery, Robertson and 
Bishop, faced at the end of the war with problems that appeared all but insoluble, it was 
important to seek out common ground with Germans who shared their values. 

Although Nazi Germany represented the epitome of evil, a shared belief in Christianity could 
form a common bond with their defeated enemy. Bishop recalled Montgomery saying that: 

All the bridges are down between ourselves and the Germans except one, we both share a 

1 72 

common Christianity. Let us see how we can build on that. 

Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop, shared the view, widely held in Britain at the time, that 
political, social, economic or historical explanations for the rise of Nazism, for the war and 
the atrocities committed during it, were not enough. Some conservative thinkers argued that 
the war had a religious and spiritual dimension. It was a battle between good and evil, and 
the rise of the Nazi Party within Germany was due to spiritual factors, or more accurately, to 
a lack of spirituality and a lack religious faith. 173 

An insight into this way of thinking can be gained from Amy Buller’s Darkness over Germany 
published in 1943, in which she referred to the ‘fundamentally religious appeal to the Nazi 
youth in much of the teaching given to them.’ 174 In her view, the growing secularisation of 
society, in Germany and elsewhere, meant that young people were all too easily attracted to 
an ersatz religion, with the ceremonies and the sense of belonging that the Nazi party 
provided. Many had suffered hardship and unemployment during the economic depression 
and the experience of fellowship and the ceremony of the party gave them, she wrote, a 
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‘new life and energy [which] transcended as well as transformed their immediate tasks and 
gave their own little existence a cosmic significance and eternal destiny.’ 175 

Bishop wrote in similar terms in May 1 946, in an article in the British Zone Review entitled 
‘Ave atque va/e’ 176 on Montgomery’s retirement as military governor. He described their 
practical achievements in the first year of occupation under ‘Field Marshal Montgomery’s 
guidance and inspiration’, seamlessly combining the positive and negative aspects of their 
work: disarming and disbanding the Wehrmacht , destroying quantities of ammunition, 
repatriating two million displaced persons, restoring road, rail and canal systems, 
denazification and internment of 50,000 Nazi leaders and officials, the encouragement of 
new political parties, licensing of newspapers, opening of schools and universities and so on. 
However, this was only part of their task as: 

The war unleashed by Nazism on the world has left Germany not only shattered materially 
but faced with grave spiritual difficulties ... None of these efforts can ... succeed unless 
they are accompanied by a spiritual regeneration of the German people . 177 

The ‘greatest task facing the British authorities’, he continued, was to ‘hold out some 
measure of hope to the German people’ that an acceptance of the Christian principles of 
‘humanism and democracy’, would eventually produce the economic benefits of ‘a 
reasonable standard of living’, and their ability to re-enter ‘the international economic life of 
Europe’. 178 

On 4 May 1950, shortly before he left Germany, Bishop’s faith appeared to have been 
rewarded, when he was able to speak with confidence, at the opening of the ‘British Centre’, 
Die Brucke, in Cologne, and say: 

You and I may hear, at times, the remarks of pessimistic people who say that we have so 
little in common, and that we can, therefore, learn so little from one another. That is not 
true. We have much in common, and much to learn from one another. The most important 
thing that we have in common is, of course, this. 
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We both believe that there was once a man who, although he never went to a university, or 
wrote a book, or travelled more than 200 miles from where he was born, yet became the 
centre-piece of the human race, and the leader of the column of progress. 

I hope and pray that Almighty God may guide and bless our joint work in this house. 179 

Exactly five years after Montgomery received the unconditional surrender of all German 
armed forces in North-West Europe, Bishop was able to refer to their common belief in 
Christianity, the great ‘kindness and hospitality’ he had received in Cologne; to the ‘one 
overriding wish’ shared by ‘ordinary peoples of all countries’ that their children would live a 
better and more peaceful life than he or his generation had experienced; and to his 
understanding that British and Germans had ‘much in common and much to learn from one 
another.’ 180 



2.4 Conclusion 

We know a great deal about what life was like in Germany after the war, but mostly from the 
point of view of German writers and politicians, such as novels by Heinrich Boll, plays by 
Wolfgang Borchert, numerous historical works and personal memoirs. In addition, many 
historians have tried to reinterpret the past critically, writing deliberately with hindsight, on 
topics such as the failure to pursue those guilty of Nazi war crimes, how the past is 
remembered and commemorated, or highlighting social and cultural continuities across the 
great divide of 1945. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to re-visit these debates, but to provide an alternative, now 
largely forgotten, perspective; that of three British senior army officers who were present at 
the time. Historians are sometimes tempted to judge the past on the basis of what they 
believe people should have done, rather than what they did. This study does not attempt to 
make any value judgement and approve or criticise the individuals researched. It describes 
the situation in Germany as perceived through their eyes, together with their aims and 
intentions, and to some extent, their achievements and failures as they perceived them. This 
is, of course, a partial view, which does not take full account of other evidence, such as the 
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views of the Germans they dealt with, or the limitations and constraints under which they 
acted. It may, however, help correct some misunderstandings where historians have argued 
that a particular British or Allied policy was ‘a failure’ or ‘ineffective’, based on not fully 
appreciating what men such as Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop aimed to achieve at the 
time. Their view of Germany Zero Hour, Stunde Null, was not unlike a contemporary German 
perspective as told in many personal memoirs: chaos and destruction, hunger and 
starvation, a sense of hopelessness and fear for the future, but despite all this, a 
determination to try to make things better. Shocked at the destruction they saw around them, 
they worked to restore the basic elements of what they perceived as civilised society: 
enforcement of law and order; provision of enough food to prevent starvation, control of 
disease and rebuilding the economic infrastructure. This seemed a huge task, both more 
important and more difficult than enforcing the negative provisions of the Potsdam 
Agreement to disarm, demilitarise and denazify Germany. 

The greatest task of all, that of ‘winning the peace’, was more difficult to define. The three 
generals would describe it in different ways at different times as ‘spiritual regeneration’ 181 , ‘a 
change of heart’ 182 , ‘the growth of truly democratic thought’ 183 , the ‘re-birth of moral and 
intellectual enlightenment’ 184 , ‘the acceptance of the principles of Christian humanism and 
democracy ’ 185 or simply the ‘administration of Germany according to the principles which we 
hold to be right .’ 186 To understand what they and other senior officers of their generation 
meant, it is necessary to refer to their family and social backgrounds, education at public 
school, experiences in the First World War and after, understanding of the British Empire, 
and personal religious and moral beliefs. They had tremendous confidence in the strength of 
their own traditions and sought to apply these to the situation they found in Germany. 

People were more important to them than organisational structures and the principles that 
meant most to them were those of fairness, (being ‘stern but just’), individual responsibility, 
(those who rule should do so not in their own interest but in that of those they serve) and 
personal character (‘justum et tenacem propositi virum’ - the wise man firm of purpose), 
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together with a firmly grounded sense of morality and religious belief. Perhaps this approach, 
of never forgetting that people mattered, was best summarised in a personal letter sent to 
Bishop, shortly before Christmas 1949, by Karl Arnold, a leading German politician, Christian 
socialist and Minister-President for North Rhine-Westphalia from 1947-1956: 

I am an honest admirer of your ability, not to lose sight of the human angle [Das 
Menschliche niemals aus dem Auge zu verlieren] in the most difficult situations, which is the 
decisive factor in the relationship between victor and vanquished, if our great and common 
peace interests are not to suffer . 187 

In subsequent years, Montgomery, Robertson and Bishop looked back with pride on their 
achievements in Germany. The policies of physical and economic reconstruction, political 
renewal and personal reconciliation, which they started to implement in 1945, continued to 
apply throughout the occupation, despite changes in personnel, changes in emphasis and 
increased involvement by politicians in London. The next chapter discusses Montgomery’s 
successor as Military Governor, Sholto Douglas. His more pragmatic and less idealistic 
approach to a different set of challenges highlights the complexity and some of the 
contradictions of the occupation. 
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3 



Sholto Douglas: ‘The unhappiest period in my entire official life’: 
May 1946 - November 1947 



‘It is still impossible for me to think of the time that I spent as Military Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in Germany as anything but the unhappiest period 

of my entire official life ’ 1 




Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir Sholto Douglas, was the exception among the three 
British Military Governors. His formative experience as a young man was fighting as an 
airman over the Western Front in the First World War. He portrayed himself in his memoirs 
as one of a select group of fighter pilots, engaged in heroic individual combat with an equally 
brave and determined enemy, describing encounters with German fighter aces such as von 
Richthofen and Hermann Goering . 3 Whereas Montgomery enjoyed his time in Germany 4 and 
Robertson looked back with satisfaction at having contributed to the ‘miracle’ of a prosperous 
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and contented West Germany, 5 Douglas recalled it as the unhappiest period in his official life 
and wondered why he, an air force officer, was asked to solve problems ‘which should have 
been in the hands of the politicians.’ 6 Though nominally in charge, he acted as a figurehead, 
with Robertson taking an increasingly important role in all aspects of administration. 7 

Douglas’ tenure as Military Governor from May 1946 to November 1947 coincided with the 
most difficult period of the occupation. Initial goodwill and relief that the war was over were 
succeeded by hunger strikes and protests. 8 Many Germans blamed the British for the 
deterioration in their living standards after the food ration was cut in March 1946 from 1550 
to a near-starvation level of 1014 calories per day. Despite significant imports, the ration did 
not return to over 1500 calories until May 1948, six months after Douglas had left Germany. 9 
There was little he could do to improve matters. It was not possible significantly to increase 
agricultural production in the British Zone, which had traditionally obtained much of its food 
from other parts of Germany. 10 The failure of the victorious allies to apply a common 
economic policy across the whole of Germany meant there was no prospect in the 
immediate future of increasing industrial production to generate sufficient exports to pay for 
food imports. In the meantime, the British taxpayer had to cover the deficit. 

Douglas wrote in similar terms to Alec Bishop and other British army officers of his 
impressions of destruction in 1945 when he first visited Berlin, 11 but showed no signs of 
being motivated by Montgomery’s ‘missionary idealism’ or by Robertson’s belief that they 
were ‘fighting a battle over the soul of Germany.’ In his later memoirs, he described the 
situation and his own role in personal terms, rather than expressing his opinions on 
geopolitical matters such as the reconstruction of Germany, the future of the British Empire 
or the need to ‘rebuild civilisation.’ This chapter contrasts his personal background and aims 
in Germany with those of the more ideologically motivated army generals. 
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3.1 ‘A professional airman’ 



‘The years of the First World War provided us with an experience that was so 
extraordinary that it was impossible to understand immediately what it all meant, 
and so profound that it was to alter the whole course of our lives. ,1Z 

William Sholto Douglas was born in Oxford in 1893, to a junior branch of an old-established 
aristocratic family distantly related to the Marquess of Queensbury. According to Douglas, 
the family was ‘swindled’ out of the ownership of estates in the West Indies. His grandfather 
inherited little and became a clergyman. His father, who also trained as a clergyman, was 
Assistant Chaplain at Merton College, Oxford. Soon after Douglas and his two brothers were 
born, his father moved to Siena, in Italy, and then left the church to become a successful art 
critic and dealer. He divorced his wife and accepted a position as Professor of Medieval 
History in Australia. After returning to Britain, he was appointed Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland, married again twice and, according to Douglas, fathered at least eighteen 
children, eight of whom were illegitimate. He emigrated to the United States in 1940, 
converted to Roman Catholicism and died in 1951 in Italy. 13 



While his father travelled the world, Douglas and his two brothers were brought up by their 
mother in relative poverty in Balham, South London, although his father continued to support 
them and paid for their education at Tonbridge School. 14 Douglas obtained a classical 
scholarship to Lincoln College, Oxford, and, with further support from his father, attended 
university for one year before the outbreak of war in 1914. He claimed to have become a 
socialist at Tonbridge and Oxford, influenced by an ‘aversion to snobbery’ and sympathy for 
the underdog, but, as a serving RAF officer, he was not active in politics until after his 
retirement from Germany in 1947, when he accepted a peerage and supported the Labour 
Party in the House of Lords. 15 



On the outbreak of war in August 1914, Douglas was commissioned in the artillery. He left 
for France in November, volunteered as an air observer for the Royal Flying Corps and 



12 Douglas, Years of Combat, p340 

13 Vincent Orange, ‘Douglas, (William) Sholto, Baron Douglas of Kirtleside (1893-1969)’, Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004; online edn, Jan 201 1 

f http://0-www. oxforddnb.com. catalogue. ulrls. Ion. ac.uk/view/article/32876 . accessed 12 June 2012], 

(henceforward Orange, Douglas’, D/VB); Douglas, Years of Combat, pp17-26 

14 A leading English public school, though not as prestigious as Eton, Harrow, Winchester or Rugby 

15 Orange, ‘Douglas’, D/VB; Douglas, Years of Combat, pp26-37 
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qualified as a pilot in July 1915. He wrote later that obtaining his wings was ‘one of the 
proudest moments that I have ever known in my life.’ 16 He was promoted to command a 
squadron and was awarded the Military Cross and Distinguished Flying Cross. Casualties 
were high, pilots flew without parachutes and mechanical breakdowns were frequent. He 
was seriously injured when he hit a horse during take-off and he had to recover in hospital in 
Britain before returning to the front in late 1917. His brother trained as an air observer and 
was killed in action. 17 Yet, despite the personal dangers, in later years he regretted the 
passing of this ‘time of comparative innocence’, 18 when pilots fought each other above and 
apparently a stage removed from the mass slaughter of troops on the ground. He ended the 
war, still only 24 years old, a lieutenant-colonel and one of the most experienced pilots in the 
newly formed RAF. 19 

After a short break as a pilot in the embryonic civil aviation industry, Douglas rejoined the 
RAF in 1920. He attended the newly formed Air Staff College, where his fellow students 
included Charles Portal 20 and Keith Park, 21 and he was one of four RAF officers selected for 
the first course at the Imperial Defence College, where he subsequently served as an 
instructor. His only overseas posting was from 1929-1932 in Egypt and as area commander 
in the Sudan. From 1936 he occupied senior administrative positions in the Air Ministry and 
succeeded Keith Park as head of Fighter Command in 1940. Other positions followed, as 
head of Middle East Command in December 1942 and Coastal Command in January 1944. 22 

Despite his experience and seniority, success at the highest level eluded him. Military 
historians have argued that he was on the wrong side in debates over strategy, such as his 
advocacy of offensive sweeps over enemy territory in 1941, which resulted in casualties 
higher than those incurred during the Battle of Britain for little strategic benefit, and his 
support for Churchill’s unsuccessful Aegean campaign in 1943. 23 He was disappointed to be 
rejected for the post of Allied commander in South-East Asia due to US opposition, and at 
not being offered command of Allied air forces for the invasion of Normandy. When Charles 

16 Douglas, Years of Combat, pp92-3 

17 Orange, ‘Douglas’, DNB\ Douglas, Years of Combat, pi 44 

18 Douglas, Years of Command, pi 1 

19 Orange, 'Douglas’, DNB 

20 Chief of the Air Staff from 1 940 - 1 945 

21 Head of Fighter Command during the Battle of Britain 

22 Douglas, Years of Command', Orange, ‘Douglas’, DNB 

23 Ibid 
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Portal retired as Chief of the Air Staff (CAS) in 1945, Douglas was one of three candidates 
considered to replace him, but was again unsuccessful. He was promoted to the rank of 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, but shared with Arthur Harris, head of Bomber Command, 
the dubious distinction of being one of only two officers who attained this most senior rank in 
the RAF, without serving as CAS. 24 

From August 1945 to January 1946 Douglas served in Germany as Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Air Forces of Occupation (BAFO). 25 He claimed later that he did not want the post, 
writing that ‘I felt less like going to Germany than to anywhere else’, but he accepted it 
because the position required an officer ‘of the most senior rank’, he had previously worked 
well with Montgomery and he was curious about the fate of the German air force. 26 The work 
did not appear particularly onerous, as RAF and naval commanders in occupied Germany, 
unlike the army Corps Commanders, had no civil responsibilities. Douglas was nominally 
responsible for the disarmament of the Luftwaffe but left this to his deputy, Philip 
Wigglesworth, to manage. 27 The main activities, he recalled later, were difficulties over the 
repatriation of Czech and Polish airmen. 28 He was thankful that his responsibilities did not 
extend beyond those of an air force commander, disliked the working environment and 
resented being increasingly ‘drawn in to the web of international politics.’ 29 In January 1946 
he heard he would be appointed Military Governor and Commander-in-Chief of all British 
forces in Germany, when Montgomery took up his post as Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
on 1 May. 30 Meanwhile, he left Germany and returned to the Air Ministry in London. 

Robertson wrote to Douglas on 28 February 1946, suggesting he should establish his own 
personal organisation as soon as possible, as Montgomery intended to hand over his 
personal staff to the new army commander rather than to the new Military Governor, 31 but 
Douglas took no direct action, leaving all arrangements to the officials in Germany. 32 He 
decided to take three weeks holiday in the United States, to visit his father in New York and 

24 Orange, ‘Douglas’, DNB\ Douglas, Years of Command, p307 

25 Douglas, Years of Command, p281 

26 Ibid 

27 Ibid p285 

28 Ibid, pp292-3, pp297-300 

29 Ibid, pp305-6. In December 1945 he wrote to his father that: ‘I don’t think you appreciate what an unpleasant life 
we lead in Germany at the present time ... I won’t enlarge on this, but I loathe [underlined] being here. We live in an 
atmosphere of misery and starvation...’ 

30 Ibid, p308 

31 FO 1030/323, letter from Robertson to Douglas, 28 Feb. 1946 

32 Douglas, Years of Command, p319 
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stay in California with the actor, Robert Montgomery, returning to London three days before 
leaving for Germany. 33 He complained later ‘more in sorrow than in anger’ that he received 
no briefing on his new role and was not sent a copy of Montgomery’s valedictory ‘Notes on 
the German Situation’ addressed to Attlee, Bevin and Hynd. 34 

It does seem to me that it was an extraordinary state of affairs that such a vitally important 
document should have been handed around in London while the man who was most 
intimately concerned - the man who was literally on the spot in taking over from 

35 

Montgomery - should have been left so much in the dark. 

This comment is disingenuous. Montgomery’s ‘Notes’ repeated many of the points made in 
his earlier memo of 1 February 1946 on The Problem in Germany’ which, though 
confidential, was distributed to all Military Government heads of Divisions and army Corps 
Commanders. 36 Austen Albu, for example, recently appointed to a position in the Political 
Division of the Control Commission, was shown a copy soon after his arrival in Germany. 37 
Albu was also given a copy of Montgomery’s ‘Notes’ of 1 May, as he referred to this in a 
memo to Robertson dated 19 June 1946. 38 This suggests that, had he wished to do so, 
Douglas could have obtained a copy of Montgomery’s ‘Notes’ and could have familiarised 
himself with his views on current policy quite easily, by asking Robertson or other members 
of his staff. It is possible that, rather than a lack of briefing, he objected to what he 
considered to have been a personal slight by Montgomery in sending the memo to the 
politicians in London, but not to him. 

Douglas’s appointment as Military Governor is surprising, as is his decision to accept the 
post, given his limited overseas experience, his intense dislike of working in Germany and 
his stated desire not to become involved in issues outside his personal competence, such as 
international politics. Despite later denials, he may have been attracted by the status and 
prestige and may have seen it as a consolation for earlier disappointments. He claimed later 
he did not want to return to Germany, but Montgomery recommended him and Arthur 
Tedder, the newly appointed Chief of the Air Staff, persuaded him to accept the post. 

33 Ibid, pp312-317 

34 Douglas, Years of Command, p320. Montgomery’s ‘Notes on the German Situation' 1 May 1946 and covering 
letters to Attlee, Bevin and Hynd, are in BLM 170/20-23 

35 Douglas, Years of Command, p320 
36 IWM BLM 88/7 

37 CAC, Albu Papers 13/2, handwritten diary, entry for Sunday 2 Feb 1946 

38 CAC, Albu Papers 28/3, memo dated 19 June 1946 on 'Policy in Germany’ and covering note to Robertson 
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Douglas added that after returning to London in January 1946 he had second thoughts and 
only finally agreed after a personal meeting with Attlee. 39 

I have not found any record of this meeting or other official documents relating to his 
appointment, apart from a letter in which Montgomery told Robertson it was ‘fairly certain’ 
that Douglas would succeed him as Military Governor. 40 This tends to confirm Douglas’ 
account that Montgomery recommended him for the position, but does not explain why the 
government thought him a suitable candidate. General Joseph McNarney, who replaced 
Eisenhower as Governor of the US Zone in November 1 945, had served as an airman on the 
Western Front in the First World War 41 and it may have been thought advisable to follow the 
US lead by appointing an air officer rather than an army general to succeed Montgomery. 
Douglas’s appointment may also have been intended to improve relations between the 
London and German arms of the administration, as Sir Arthur Street, Permanent Secretary 
of the newly created Control Office for Germany and Austria (COGA), had previously worked 
with him at the Air Ministry. 42 Overall, it would appear he was a safe choice, acceptable to 
the Labour Government and to all three armed services in Germany, and able to maintain 
good working relations with his US, French and Soviet counterparts and with the Civil 
Service administrators in London. 



3.2 Conflicting aims 



‘There was always this endless stream of problems: the handling of our 
international affairs, the supply of food, the health of the people of the country, a host of 
economic affairs, education, intelligence and information, local administration and politics, 
denazification, disarmament and reparations and refugees and legal affairs. 

There was never any shortage of paper work . ,43 



Shortly after his appointment as Military Governor, Douglas spoke publicly for the first time, 
at the opening of an exhibition in London on ‘Germany under Control’, of his understanding 
of British aims: 



39 Douglas, Years of Command, pp308-310 

40 FO 1030/323, handwritten letter from Montgomery to Robertson, 27 Jan. 1946 

41 Douglas, Years of Command, p321 

42 Ibid, pp323-4 
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What are the objects of our occupation of Germany? In the first place we aim to destroy the 
military power of Germany and to eradicate Nazi-ism. We must not forget that these objects 
rank first in priority. Next we want to see Germany develop a sound sense of democratic 
government and social justice, to rebuild her peaceful industries and raise her standard of 

44 

living to a reasonable level. 

This was entirely consistent with British policy as it had been formulated over the previous 
year by Montgomery and his generals, in combining the ‘negative’ aspects of demilitarisation 
and denazification with the more ‘positive’ policies of economic reconstruction and 
democratisation. However, little thought had been given to the cost, and how this could be 
justified to the British public. The physical reconstruction of Germany was an objective from 
the start of the occupation, to help create order out of chaos and prevent starvation and 
disease, but from early 1946, despite Douglas stating in his speech that demilitarisation and 
de-nazification were their highest priority, the need to reduce costs led to an increased 
emphasis on economic reconstruction for another reason, the hope that German exports 
would offset the cost of food imports paid by the British taxpayer. 

The government provided conflicting directions. John Hynd, the minister with responsibility 
for Germany, was one of the strongest advocates of the view, agreed in principle by all, that 
their primary aim was to make another war impossible, through fundamentally changing the 
structure of German politics and society. He spoke on the same occasion as Douglas, in 
June 1946, in idealistic terms of the importance of their task of creating a free and 
democratic Germany. He acknowledged that the occupation would be costly and justified this 
by referring to the sacrifices of the previous six years and the need to secure peace, security 
and prosperity for their children, arguing that ‘investment for peace is better, and infinitely 
cheaper than investment for war.’ 45 However Hynd’s views were not shared by the 
government as a whole. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was increasingly 
concerned at the costs, estimated at £80 million for the 1946-7 financial year. 46 Around £70 



44 FO 1039/669, ‘Speech by Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir William Sholto Douglas ... at the opening of the 
Exhibition, “Germany under Control” in London on 7th June 1946’ 

45 FO 945/533, ‘Speech by Mr. John Flynd, M.P.’ Another copy in FO 1039/669 

46 Hugh Dalton, High Tide and After (London: Frederick Muller Ltd, 1962), ppl 1 1 -3. £80 million was 2% of total 
government expenditure for the year of £3, 837m, but less than 5% of the ‘Defence and Supply’ budget of £1,667 
million and less than the £335 million budgeted for food subsidies in Britain. See also TNA CAB 129/9, Cabinet 
memo by Bevin on ‘Policy towards Germany’, 3 May 1946, which stated that £80m was the net cost of civil 
administration and food imports, after deducting proceeds from German exports. The cost of the ‘military 
establishment’, including pay and allowances of the occupation troops, was a further £65m. 
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million was required to pay for imports, mainly food, 47 which could only be recovered by a 
higher level of German exports. 



Douglas and his colleagues resolved the conflict between the principle of economic controls, 
as agreed at Potsdam to prevent future German re-armament, and the aim of economic 
reconstruction, to generate exports to offset the cost of food imports paid by the British 
taxpayer, by assuming that reviving the economy would make the Germans more receptive 
to democratic ideas and therefore less likely to start another war. In his speech at the 
exhibition opening, Douglas claimed that the positive and negative aims of the occupation 
were ‘completely interdependent: you cannot re-educate a starving and unemployed 
people’. 48 A year later, in June 1947, he made substantially the same points in a speech at 
the Imperial Defence College, speaking on his home ground, as a former student and 
instructor, in front of an audience of like-minded individuals. He quoted Germans as saying 
that: ‘it’s no use talking to us about democratic ideals unless you first fill our bellies’ and 
added that ‘leading thoughtful Germans’ were very insistent upon the need to give them, 
echoing a phrase that had been used frequently by Montgomery, ‘hope for the future' [my 
italics]. 49 He and his audience may have agreed with Dalton that paying to feed their former 
enemy was an unwelcome necessity, but by implying agreement with the views of ‘thoughtful 
Germans’, Douglas indicated that they shared a common interest. Food was the key to the 
situation as without food Germans were unable to work. ‘Short of letting Germans starve to 
death’, he concluded, the only solution was ‘to build up German industry to the point where 
Germans can pay for their own food by their own exports.’ 50 

Douglas presented a third reason for economic reconstruction in his lecture, when he 
addressed the question of Russian attitudes to Germany. Russia, he said, had 

a desire to convert Germany into a Communist state working under their control. They 

undoubtedly hope that the wretched conditions and low standard of living in the Western 

Zones will turn the eyes of the people towards communism, and that when a united 

51 

Germany eventually appears it will be a Communist Germany. 



47 

48 

49 

50 
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This comment followed the conventional wisdom shared by many of his colleagues, in 
assuming that poor economic conditions would result in higher levels of support for 
communism, thereby reinforcing the converse argument he had previously attributed to 
Germans, that better living standards were a pre-condition for democracy. Quoting a 
common saying, he said that the Russians wished to extract as much as they could in 
reparations from Germany, as ‘a cow fed from the west and milked from the East.’ 52 No 
British Government could accept this ‘in view of the financial strain in which we find 
ourselves today.’ 53 Douglas ended his speech by saying that he thought it likely that the 
division of Germany would persist, despite British attempts to work for unification. 54 For 
financial as well as political reasons, British and US support for economic reconstruction had 
to be on their terms and therefore limited to the Western Zones. 



3.3 Concerns over the death penalty 

7 did not think that the Foreign Secretary or anybody else had any right whatsoever 
to tell me what I should do, and that it was up to me to give my decision 
according to my conscience and my conscience alone. ,55 

The official papers show that Douglas was generally pragmatic in the decisions he took, 
following policy agreed by his predecessor and delegating implementation to his deputies. It 
could be argued that his unhappiness as Military Governor was partly due to his facing 
greater difficulties than Montgomery before and Robertson after him, but in his memoirs he 
advanced another explanation, which he described as ‘a matter of conscience’: his concerns 
over the use of the death penalty by the Nuremberg Tribunal and British Military Courts. 

Once economic reconstruction came to be seen as an essential prerequisite for political 
renewal, denazification assumed a lower priority, especially if former Nazis possessed skills 



52 Bevin using the same phrase in discussions with US Secretary of State Marshall in early 1947, quoted in Anne 
Deighton, ‘Cold-War Diplomacy: British Policy Towards Germany’s Role in Europe, 1945-9’ in Turner (ed.), 
Reconstruction in Post-War Germany , p29 
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54 Ibid, 'Short of the Americans and ourselves clearing out of Germany altogether ... I can see no other solution 
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or knowledge that were useful in rebuilding the economy. 56 Douglas later justified a 
pragmatic approach towards those who had supported a criminal regime by writing that ‘cries 
for vengeance’ had to be discouraged, in order to reduce the cost of the occupation: 

I had no particular liking for the Germans as a people, but I felt that it was imperative, in the 
position in which I was placed, that I should approach this problem with as broad and as fair 
a frame of mind as possible. There was more than enough vindictiveness in the air, and I 
felt that there was a very great need for caution over what could all too easily become 
vengeance. What we had suffered at the hands of the Germans during the war, and what 
we had discovered when we occupied Germany, were enough to encourage the cries for 

vengeance, but they had to be stilled if we were to achieve at least the relief of the very 

57 

great burden on the shoulders of our own people of propping up the Germans. 

Douglas’ relatively tolerant attitude towards former members of the Nazi Party may have 
been influenced by his self-image as a professional airman and his identification with the 
German fighter pilots he had fought against in the First World War, believing that they shared 
similar values, such as individual bravery and a ‘swashbuckling attitude to life’. Fie wrote 
favourably about the exploits of both British and German fighter pilots during the war 58 and of 
his admiration for ‘the famous German ace Ernst Udet’. 59 They met in the Sudan when Udet 
had to make a forced landing after filming wild animals in Kenya. They compared 
experiences as fighter pilots on the Western Front and Douglas wrote later that he ‘came to 
appreciate [Udet’s] honesty and sincerity.’ 60 Udet’s death in November 1941 gave him ‘cause 
for feelings of a distinct personal sadness. 61 Together with Hermann Goering and Edward 
Milch, Udet was one of three former German First World War pilots responsible for rebuilding 
the Luftwaffe in the 1930s. 62 

Douglas felt an even greater affinity for the head of the Luftwaffe, Hermann Goering, writing 
later that Goering’s ‘experiences in the air service had run along lines that were curiously 
parallel to my own.’ Goering was born in 1893, the same year as Douglas, and there were 



56 See for example Henry E. Collins, Mining memories and Musings: Autobiography of a Mining Engineer (Ashire 
Publishing Ltd, 1985), pp39ff. Collins was a professional mining engineer and the Director of Coal Production in the 
British Zone from 1945-7. He wrote in relation to the proposed denazification of ‘lower grade’ former Nazis in 
managerial positions in the industry: ‘In November 1945, I was consulted on a list of persons to be arrested as 
important Nazis. I was horrified to see a number of names of key men in the coal industry... I was able to have the 
names erased from the list because the persons concerned were vital to the recovery of coal production.’ 
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similarities in their family background. In 1915, Douglas wrote, Goering was ‘doing exactly 
the same kind of work I was from across the other side of the lines.’ 63 Douglas speculated 
what might have happened had he shot him down in one of their many encounters: 

Whatever his subsequent crimes, Goering as a young man was undoubtedly a brave and 
good fighter pilot. I have wondered many times about the extent to which the course of 
history might have been changed if, in one of our encounters in the air at this time, I had 

managed to draw a bead on him long enough to finish him off. It would later have saved the 

64 

world, and me, a lot of trouble many years later. 

These remarks about Goering did not imply that Douglas sympathised with the Nazis, or with 
Goering’s conduct of the war in the air, but the fate of someone who had performed a similar 
role to his was, as he wrote later, ‘almost of personal concern to me.’ 65 Other British military 
commanders showed similar concerns for German generals they had fought against. 
General Horrocks, for example, visited Rundsted in prison after the war ‘to fight some of the 
battles over again with him’ 66 and Alec Bishop took steps to improve living conditions in Werl 
prison where Kesselring and other German generals were held. 67 

As the British member of the Allied Control Council, Douglas had to hear appeals for 
clemency and mitigation of the death sentences imposed by the Nuremberg War Crimes 
Tribunal, including that on Goering. He took ‘the strongest exception’ to being told by Bevin 
that he could not use his discretion but had to follow instructions from the government in 
London. 68 In particular he objected to being prevented from following his conscience, when 
German generals were sentenced to death on the basis that they had accepted orders, 
instead of following their conscience. The dilemma he faced was especially acute in the case 
of Goering. Douglas justified his decision to confirm the death sentence on the basis that 
Goering had almost certainly known of one atrocity which he felt, as a former pilot, affected 
him personally - the shooting of British airmen after their escape from the POW camp, 
Stalag Luft III - but he still felt uneasy, writing later that: 
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Twenty-eight years before, Goering and I, as young fighter pilots, had fought each other in 
the cleaner atmosphere of the air. As I spoke the words that meant for Goering an 
inevitable death sentence, I could not help feeling, for all my loathing of what he had 
become, the strongest revulsion that I should have to be one of those so directly concerned 
with it . 69 

When he heard that Goering had committed suicide by taking poison, his reaction was not 
that Goering had evaded punishment, but some ‘slight relief at the news. Commenting on 
the decision of the Allied Control Council not to investigate further, he added: ‘I was only too 
glad to be finished with the whole sordid business .’ 70 

In addition to war criminals tried at Nuremberg, Douglas had to make the final decision in 
‘hundreds of cases’ tried by British Military courts, where those sentenced to death included 
not only concentration camp guards and other war criminals, but Polish displaced persons 
who had shot and killed Germans in revenge attacks or armed robbery after the war, a 
‘German peasant’ ordered by his senior officer to shoot a British parachutist, and a British 
soldier who had strangled his German girlfriend . 71 In these cases he was allowed to use his 
discretion and commuted most of the sentences to life imprisonment. He claimed later that 
his experiences in Germany led to his conviction that the death penalty should be abolished, 
writing that: 

It is one thing to kill a fellow human being in the heat of battle, but these cold, judicial 
executions were, so far as I was concerned, an entirely different matter . 72 

Colleagues who worked with him in Germany confirmed his account. Alec Bishop wrote later 
that Douglas found the use of the death penalty ‘particularly repugnant .’ 73 

Like many others at the time, Douglas did not fully comprehend the true nature and extent of 
the crimes committed during twelve years of Nazi dictatorship in Germany and Europe. As a 
result, he focussed on what he believed he understood: his formative experiences as a pilot 
over the Western front, his knowledge as a ‘professional airman’, his conscience and 
understanding of individual morality, and a concern for the fate of those with whom he could 
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identify, such as British POWs shot after escaping from Stalag Luft III, or a former German 
fighter pilot such as Hermann Goering. He confirmed all the sentences passed by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, 74 despite his personal reservations, but felt unprepared and unqualified 
for a role as Military Governor that included the power of life or death over individuals who 
had performed a similar role to his in wartime, or for whom he felt some personal sympathy. 

3.4 Criticism at home and allegations of corruption 

‘There was something so inexcusable about the shameful criticism that was expressed of us 
by our own people at home at that time, and I can still feel the anger that it caused in my own 

mind. It was all so cheap and shabby .’ 75 

A few days after Douglas arrived in Germany, the Conservative MP Godfrey Nicholson 
expressed grave concerns in Parliament over ‘alarming allegations of corruption’ among 
Military Government staff. 76 The Prime Minister asked the Chiefs of Staff to investigate and 
they in turn referred the matter to the Control Office in London (COGA) and to Robertson. 77 It 
emerged that Nicholson’s source was a certain Captain R.C. Tarlton, a junior Military 
Government officer whom Nicholson knew personally. When asked for a written statement, 
Tarlton could only provide vague and imprecise allegations, such as unnamed Control 
Commission officers obtaining ‘luxury goods’ from German manufacturers in exchange for 
coal allocations, and others who used pre-war connections with German businesses to make 
‘gains unheard of in the normal business.’ 78 Public Safety Branch, the Control Commission 
internal police force, investigated further and produced a report in October 1946 which 
dismissed most of the allegations. 79 Robertson wrote that: ‘It is quite clear to me that the 
majority of the allegations made by Tarlton are based on chatter and groundless rumour.’ 80 
At the end of December Hynd minuted the Prime Minister, a little more circumspectly, that 
there was ‘little substance in the charges’ but he was setting up a new organisation under a 
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‘senior detective officer from Scotland Yard’ to continue investigations into ‘alleged 
malpractices by the staff of the Control Commission in Germany.’ 81 

This was the first of many allegations that extended to the highest levels of Military 
Government, including some of Douglas’ closest colleagues in the RAF. 82 The evidence 
which has survived in the archives is not sufficient to judge with any degree of certainty 
whether they were exaggerated, or if they represented the tip of an iceberg, with extensive 
corruption hidden from public view. The research conducted for this study suggests that, 
despite official denials, corruption was widespread, but not to the extent claimed by reports 
in the popular press or by the Conservative opposition in Parliament, who used the issue as 
a convenient stick to beat the government. A senior official at COGA was probably correct 
when he minuted on the official report into Tarlton’s claims that: 

The upshot has been to reveal a number of things which, to use General Robertson’s 
words, ‘are not as they should be.’ The matters revealed are very different from the 
sensational happenings at which Mr. Godfrey Nicholson seemed to be hinting in his speech 
to the House on 10 th May. Even so, however, there is little in the report ... to inspire any 
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great confidence. 

Allegations included the theft of jewels and cash in May 1945 from Schloss Glucksburg, 84 
thefts of paintings and antiques from Villa Huge I, the former home of the Krupp family 
converted into the headquarters of the North German Coal Control, 85 and a twelve page 
internal report into illegal trading by British and US officers, produced in July 1946 by the 
Economics Information section of the Control Commission. 86 

The report alleged that investigations into the whereabouts of precious stones and metals 
with an estimated value of £250 million, formerly owned by the Nazi government, had 
revealed large scale black market activities in stolen works of art, looted museum pieces 
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from across Europe, drugs and narcotics. 87 Two senior officers from the Metropolitan Police 
were sent to Germany to investigate and recommended that: 

There is a real need for an organisation to deal with serious crime committed by British Civil 

and Military personnel. Such crimes include serious ‘Black Market’ offences and the 

88 

unlawful disposal and removal of very valuable property from Germany. 

A joint British and US exercise codenamed ‘Operation Sparkler’ had some success in finding 
a small proportion of the missing precious stones and metals, to the value of £435, 642. 89 
The final report compiled in April 1947 showed a small increase in the value of materials 
traced in the British Zone. Results were better in the US Zone, locating property to the value 
of over $7 million. 90 

While it is difficult to judge the true extent of major black market activities, there is no doubt 
that small-scale illegal trading was widespread among British military and Control 
Commission personnel. Paul Chambers, Head of the Control Commission Finance 
Department, estimated this cost the Exchequer £41 million, 91 half the estimated net cost of 
the occupation to the taxpayer in 1946-7. British personnel bought goods cheaply in staff 
canteens and NAAFI shops, which were reserved for their use only, and sold them on the 
black market for German Reichsmarks (RM). 92 At first, Reichsmarks were accepted in British 
canteens and shops and could be used to buy more goods, or converted into sterling and 
sent home as money orders. For example, a packet of cigarettes, which cost 1-2 shillings (5- 
1 0p) in a British staff canteen, could be sold for 160RM on the black market, worth £4 at the 
official rate of exchange of 40RM to £1 . The practice was partially stopped by issuing British 
army forces vouchers for use in NAAFI shops but, until currency reform in May 1948, British 
soldiers and Control Commission staff could live well, by buying goods and services cheaply 
from the Germans and paying for them with cigarettes sent from home or bought from the 
NAAFI with vouchers. 93 



87 Ibid, pp6-8 

88 FO 936/741 , report by Superintendent Thorp, Metropolitan Police CID, 27 Sept. 1946 

89 FO 936/741, letter from Robertson to Dean, 10 Jan. 1947 and attached ‘Interim liquidation report’ 

90 FO 936/741, Operation “Sparkler” Final Report, 15 April 1947 

91 Paul Chambers, ‘Post-war German Finances’, International Affairs, Vol.24, No. 3 (July 1948), pp364-377 

92 Ibid; See also Daily Mirror, p2, ‘Viewpoint’, 11 July 1946 

93 Ibid. Illegal black and ‘grey’ market trading was widespread in Britain, as well as Germany, for at least ten years 
after the war, due to shortages of supplies, rationing and price controls. See Mark Roodhouse, Black Market Britain, 
1939-1955 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013) 
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Allegations of corrupt practices among military and Control Commission staff were linked in 
parliamentary debates with more general criticisms of mismanagement, muddle, 
deteriorating conditions in Germany, and above all, the cost to the British taxpayer. The 
Conservative opposition leapt on ill-judged remarks by Hugh Dalton in his budget speech in 
April 1946, which they took as an open invitation to criticise his Labour Party colleague and 
minister for Germany, John Hynd. Dalton announced that expenditure on Germany and 
Austria for the coming year was estimated at £80 million, including the net cost of civilian 
staff, supplies and imports of food for the German population. This was a ‘large figure’, 
Dalton said, and 

So far, we are getting disappointingly little in return, and that is a matter which may have to 
be probed in the House one of these days. I am quite sure that the British taxpayer cannot, 
and should not, much longer be expected to go on paying, on this scale, what are, in effect, 
reparations to Germany. Speaking as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I grudge the money. 94 

Responding to the Chancellor, Anthony Eden picked up immediately on the idea of ‘paying 
reparations to Germany’, adding that he wished to know more and the situation had to be 
remedied. 95 In two debates called by the Opposition, on 10 May and 29 July 1946, 
Conservative front bench spokesmen quoted Dalton’s budget speech and launched personal 
attacks on Hynd. 96 One called him a ‘minnow floating about amongst the whales’, referring to 
the difference in size and stature between Hynd and the rather larger Foreign Secretary, 
Ernest Bevin. 97 Hynd received some support from Labour backbenchers, 98 but little from his 
party leaders. Attacks on the Control Commission in Parliament continued throughout 1946 
and 1947, while Douglas was Military Governor. 99 

In the meantime, the press latched on to the story and sent reporters to Germany to 
investigate. On 8 July 1 946 a full page article appeared in the Daily Mirror under the headline 
‘£1 60 million a Year - to teach the Germans to despise us.’ 100 It purported to be the result of 
a seven week investigation into ‘widespread racketeering in the British zone of Germany’ 
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based on discussions with a large number of army and Control Commission officers. The 
article was written in a sensationalist style, with the tone set in the first paragraph: 

Lavish supplies of inexpensive drinks and easy, but dirty, money are causing widespread 
demoralisation and corruption among British personnel in Germany today at the expense of 
the British taxpayer’s pocket and Britain’s prestige . 101 

Articles later in the week placed the issue of the cost of the occupation in the wider context 
of the Allied Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in Paris to discuss the future of 
Germany, 102 reporting Bevin’s ‘warning’ that if no agreement was reached, ‘Britain would be 
obliged so to organise her own zone economically that no continued burden would fall on the 
British taxpayer.’ 103 

Press criticism of the Control Commission continued throughout 1946 and 1947, in up- 
market liberal journals and newspapers such as the Manchester Guardian and New 
Statesman as well as in the popular press. 104 On 8 July 1947 the lead article on the front 
page of the Daily Mail raised the allegations of corruption to a new level, by naming Douglas 
and three of the most senior RAF officers in Germany as ‘assisting inquiries’ into the 
disappearance of old master paintings, Gobelin tapestries, antique furniture, gold and silver 
plate and cutlery, carpets, china and glassware, from the home of the aristocratic 
Schaumburg-Lippe family, Schloss Buckeburg, which had been requisitioned at the end of 
the war to serve as headquarters of the British Air Forces of Occupation (BAFO). 105 The 
allegations affected Douglas directly, as he was the senior officer commanding BAFO from 
July 1945 to January 1946 and had been based at Buckeburg. 106 

In his memoirs, Douglas wrote that ‘vindictive suggestions and personal allegations about 
looting [were] levelled against even those of us who were in the most senior 
appointments.’ 107 Fle commissioned a report by ‘an officer from Scotland Yard’ which, he 
claimed, ‘proved conclusively the falsity of the newspaper attacks’. 108 The report, by 
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Inspector Hayward, who conducted the earlier ‘Operation Sparkler’ investigations, has 
survived in the archives. It confirmed there was not ‘a shred of evidence’ Douglas ‘ever 
removed a single article’ from Germany. 109 According to the report and related documents, 
he and other senior British officials received items from Schloss Buckeburg which they used 
to furnish their official residences, but ‘with the exception of very minor losses of small 
articles which can be safely attributed to normal domestic wastage or petty pilfering by staff, 
all was intact and could be accounted for. 110 The report, however, stated that a large quantity 
of material was still missing and, although an RAF investigator had attributed this to petty 
theft and ‘souvenir hunting’, in Hayward’s view it had probably been subject to large scale 
removals. 111 

The most serious allegation related to Douglas’ predecessor as Commander of British Air 
Forces in Germany, Sir Arthur Coningham. According to the report, Coningham had 
arranged for an ‘unknown quantity’ of silver, porcelain and carpets from Schloss Buckeburg 
to be flown to his villa in Cannes, in July 1945, some of which was returned to Germany in 
August 1945 and some late in 1947, but, Hayward added: ‘we have no means of 
ascertaining whether all that was originally taken was in fact returned’. 112 An earlier interim 
report by Hayward alleged that 38 chests of silver had been removed from the Schloss to a 
‘farmhouse’ on the estate that Coningham used as his living quarters. Sixteen chests of 
silver were given to the RAF Welfare branch and made available for use by senior officers 
and messes. A further quantity of silver and other valuables was packed and ‘accompanied’ 
Coningham in his Dakota aeroplane when he left Germany for Cannes. When he arrived he 
found he had more than he needed, so the silver was re-packed and driven in his Rolls- 
Royce car to his house in Brussels, from where another officer collected it and returned it to 
the collection held by Welfare at Buckeburg. At no point, Hayward added, was any inventory 
made or record kept of the material. 113 

Hayward reported that Douglas told him in July 1947, when he started his enquiries, that 
while neither he nor two other senior RAF officers had received any property other than that 

109 FO 936/653, T Hayward, Assistant Inspector General, Public Safety Branch, final report on 'Property of Prince 
Wolrad of Schaumburg-Lippe missing from Schloss Buckeburg’, 30 June 1948 
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‘lawfully requisitioned’ for use in their official residences, Coningham was ‘open to criticism’ 
for taking material to his house in Cannes. 114 Douglas added he was sure this had been 
done ‘in good faith’ and all would be returned in due course, 115 but his comment could be 
interpreted as an indication to Hayward of the line his inquiry should take. A few days later, 
Douglas received a letter from Coningham in which he acknowledged that he still had 
material from Buckeburg in his house, ‘Villa Rosalie in the South of France’, and now wished 
to ‘return sundry articles of German furniture and equipment which were sent down there at 
the end of the war.’ 116 

The matter ended tragically. In January 1948, before Hayward completed his final report, 
Coningham vanished without trace when his aircraft, including all crew and passengers, 
crashed into the sea near Bermuda. 117 Robertson was approached by the chief of the RAF 
Police, who asked if he could inform Lady Coningham, who was naturally distressed at her 
husband’s sudden death, that ‘as far as Sir Arthur is concerned, the allegations are without 
foundation’. 118 Robertson declined the request, replying that while he hoped this would be 
the case, it would be wrong to prejudge the outcome of the report. 119 

The files show that there had been disagreements dating back to 1945 between the RAF 
and local Control Commission branches, nominally responsible for the property. It was 
possibly unfortunate for the RAF officers that Prince Wolrad, the owner of the estate, had 
been a member of the paramilitary Stahlhelm organisation which merged with the Nazi SA 
after Hitler came to power in 1933. 120 He was therefore subject to automatic arrest at the 
start of the occupation and management of his property was transferred to the Control 
Commission’s Property Control Branch, pending denazification proceedings. According to 
Hayward, the branch ‘did in fact take charge of his financial affairs but were prevented from 
exercising control of the personal property by the attitude of the R.A.F. who claimed that it 
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had been properly requisitioned for their use.’ 121 A report by a Property Control Officer dated 
7 July 1947, the day before the Daily Mail article appeared, was highly critical of the RAF, 
naming several senior officers including Douglas and Coningham. 122 

Files on the refurbishment of Douglas’ official residence, Schloss Ostenwalde, formerly used 
by Montgomery, include a receipt for 72 items of silver and furniture from Buckeburg, and for 
a small number of items requisitioned from other stately homes. 123 There is no evidence that 
any material was taken for his personal use, but Douglas and his wife appeared to have a 
taste for grand living that was in contrast with the dislike for pomp and ceremony he later 
claimed in his memoirs. 124 A letter from the brigadier responsible stated that redecoration 
had to be of the highest standard as ‘visiting royalty will be entertained at the schloss.’ 125 A 
swimming pool was required and provided by army engineers. 126 A large quantity of furniture 
was also ordered, to the designs of a Mr Dohler in Berlin, who had worked for other British 
officials. Wildfowling was arranged on a nearby lake and two guns reserved for Douglas and 
‘visiting VIPs', roads to the residence were repaired, but arrangements to construct a new 
chimney and open fireplace in the library had to be postponed due to other building 
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priorities. 

The evidence available is far from complete, but suggests that, while there is no reason to 
believe that Douglas exploited the situation for his personal gain or removed any items of 
value from Germany, he appears to have known of other senior officers who did so and did 
little to stop it. He also appears to have had little regard for official procedures in his own 
dealings. When he complained that Dohler had not been paid for furniture ordered from him, 
Paul Chambers, head of Finance Division, wrote a terse reply suggesting he should have 
followed ‘normal channels’: 
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There is in this country, as at home, a regular procedure for the authorisation and payment 

of work, the cost of which has to be borne by the public purse and where that procedure is 

1 28 

not followed delay and irregularity is likely to occur. 

More generally, it would appear that corruption, petty theft and, in some cases, large scale 
illegal activities were widespread in parts of the military forces of occupation and the Control 
Commission. On the other hand, from 1946 onwards, the Control Commission branches 
responsible for establishing and enforcing controls appear to have become reasonably 
effective and were prepared to investigate cases at the highest levels, with support from 
politicians in London. Inspector Hayward’s report did not result in further prosecutions, but 
was shown to Lord Henderson, Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, who 
commented that: 

Mr Hayward’s report makes very disturbing reading. R.A.F. administration is shewn to be 
casual and negligent and to say the least, there is an atmosphere of irresponsibility about 
the whole business. It is a pity the enquiry could not be carried to a successful 

129 

conclusion. 

The worst abuses occurred in the chaotic conditions of 1945, before the Control Commission 
was fully established in Germany. By 1946, issuing receipts and compiling inventories of 
items requisitioned appeared to have become standard practice. 130 Property Control Branch, 
continued to compile inventories of material from Schloss Buckeburg and attempted to trace 
missing items until 1949. 131 In January 1948, Robertson, now Military Governor, refused a 
request from the Chief of RAF Police to suspend Hayward’s enquiry ‘until every effort has 
been made to trace the bulk of this property and to bring to book any who may be 
responsible for the disappearances of large quantities of it.’ 132 It proved impossible to 
recover material stolen more than two years earlier, but the corruption issue, which had 
tainted Douglas’ Military Governorship, appeared to have been brought under control. 
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3.5 Conclusion 



Douglas left Germany on 1 November 1947. Earlier in the year in May, following press 
reports that he was going to resign, he wrote to Bevin that, rather than going when times 
were tough, ‘as a rat leaving a supposedly sinking ship’, he was prepared to stay as long as 
Bevin wished. 133 In June, however, Attlee and Bevin agreed he should go and be replaced 
by Robertson, who had turned down an earlier offer from Montgomery of an appointment as 
Quartermaster General, on a tacit understanding that in due course he would be promoted to 
Military Governor. 134 

There was no suggestion in the files that the decision was influenced by the Schloss 
Buckeburg, or other allegations. Pakenham, who replaced Hynd as Minister for Germany in 
April 1947, had a high regard for Douglas and recommended he be given a peerage. The 
recommendation was endorsed by Bevin, on the grounds that it would provide a clear 
demonstration of the government’s support for the Control Commission and so improve staff 
morale. Moreover, as a Labour Party supporter, Douglas could be useful in the House of 
Lords. 135 He was enobled, as Lord Kirtleside, in the 1948 New Year Honours. In March 1949, 
following the nationalisation of civil aviation, he was appointed Chairman of BEA, (British 
European Airways), where he remained for fifteen years and was considered one of the most 
successful chairmen of a nationalised industry, overseeing the airline’s growth from 750,000 
passengers in 1949 to 5.6 million in 1964. 136 

Sholto Douglas illustrates some of the contrasts in the British occupation. He tried to improve 
living conditions for the German population 137 and fulfilled his responsibilities as Military 
Governor to the best of his abilities, despite his evident personal dislike of the job. At the 
same time, if not directly involved, he turned a blind eye to illegal activities undertaken by 
some of his colleagues, who exploited the chaotic situation in Germany for their own benefit. 
He did not share the ‘missionary idealism’ of Montgomery and the army generals, nor their 
idealistic vision of the British Empire as a force for good in the world, but pursued pragmatic 
policies to reduce the cost of the occupation to the British taxpayer and, so far as he could, 
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promote economic revival. As the British member of the Allied Control Council, he confirmed 
the death sentence imposed on Hermann Goering and other Nazi leaders condemned to 

death at Nuremberg, but had doubts about the legality of the proceedings and later 

supported the abolition of capital punishment. 

The issue of corruption among British military and Control Commission personnel has been 
covered at some length in this chapter, but this should not imply that theft and looting by the 
British in Germany was comparable to earlier wartime looting on a far greater scale, by 

Germans in Nazi occupied Europe, or to the theft and looting of Jewish property within 

Germany. However, the issue of corruption during the British occupation is important for two 
reasons. Firstly, the debate in the House of Commons in May 1946 marked the start of a 
period of transition, in which the British in Germany lost the moral high ground, not in their 
own eyes, but in the eyes of many of those at home, and in the eyes of Germans who read 
the articles in British newspapers which criticised the occupation. It was difficult to ask 
Germans to emulate the British democratic ‘way of life’ when some prominent Britons 
appeared so obviously not to practice what they preached. Secondly, it provides a different 
perspective, which contrasts with the narrative presented by Montgomery, Robertson and 
Bishop, of a benevolent occupation that contributed to a democratic and prosperous West 
Germany. That may have been the outcome when viewed from the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s 
but, to many observers in Britain in 1946 and 1947, the occupation appeared corrupt, 
muddled, poorly managed and, despite good intentions, likely to sow the seeds of a third 
world war. 138 This study suggests that both were correct to some degree and one view does 
not necessarily exclude the other. 

Robertson continued to issue the occasional exhortation to his staff, such as his speech on 
31 July 1947 reminding them why they were in Germany, 139 but after Dalton’s budget speech 
in April, the Commons debates in May and July 1946 and criticism in the press, the 
occupation was perceived by many in Britain to be part of the problem, not the solution. 
Military Government policy remained the same, but the emphasis changed, from staying in 
Germany as long as necessary to change German culture and society, to reducing costs, 

138 HC Deb 05 February 1947 vol. 432 cc1775-916, opening speech by the Conservative spokesman, Richard Law, 
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provided this could be done without chaos, communism or a Nazi revival. Despite this 
change in emphasis, many idealistic individuals remained in Germany and did what they 
could to further the original aims for which they believed Britain had fought the war and 
established the occupation. The next three chapters discuss four civilian administrators who, 
in different ways, promoted their own concept of democracy and political renewal in 
Germany. 
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Part II 



Political renewal: 

Four civilian diplomats and administrators 
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4 



Harold Ingrams: ‘Trying to beat the swastika into the parish 
pump’: July 1945 - August 1946 



We are trying to beat the swastika into the parish pump 
and the parish council does not go to war. ’’ 




Harold Ingrams was a former colonial official who was appointed head of the Administration 
and Local Government (ALG) branch of the British Control Commission for Germany. He 
and his colleagues in the branch believed that it was not sufficient to abolish Nazi structures 
and practices and return to the pre-1933 system of local government in Germany; Weimar 
democracy was fundamentally flawed and had to be changed, as it had not prevented the 
Nazi seizure of power. Ingrams believed that British democracy was the best in the world, 
and the only practical way to reform German local government was to replace it with as 
much as possible of the British system, as he perceived it. 



1 Churchill Archives Centre, Ingrams Papers (henceforward IP) 1/1, lecture on 'Regional and Local Government in 
Germany: Nowand the Future’, Feb. 1946 

2 Photograph from G. Rex Smith, '"Ingrams Peace", Hadramawt, 1937-40. Some Contemporary Documents’, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol.12, No.1, (April, 2002), p2 
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Ingrams’ attempt to impose structural administrative reforms was not typical of British policy 
in other areas 3 and has been considered a failure by historians, 4 but the arguments he used 
to justify the attempt are relevant to a study of British aims in occupied Germany, as they 
provide a clear example of how idealistic notions of the British Empire as a force for good in 
the world, and a belief in the intrinsic superiority of the British ‘way of life’, influenced 
occupation practice in at least one important area - local government and the promotion of 
democracy - as well as permeating the rhetoric of those at the top of the administration. 5 

Ingrams' perception of a robust parish democracy in Britain was similar in some respects to 
that of Sidney and Beatrice Webb and their successors at the London School of Economics 
(LSE). The Webbs believed that an ‘extra-legal democracy’ had been established in some 
localities in Britain by the early nineteenth century, and regretted that this model had not 
been extended more widely in the 1830s, when municipal boroughs were reformed and rural 
parishes ceased to be an effective unit of local government. 6 However, Ingrams had no 
practical experience of local government and his application of the British model to Germany 
was heavily influenced by his experience of imperial rule, a textbook understanding of 
classical democracy and a nostalgic view of the rural British parish he may have acquired 
from his clergyman father. As a result, he attempted to impose an antiquated perception of 
British ‘parish pump’ village democracy on post-war Germany. He had an idealistic view of a 
leisured class of individuals meeting together after attending Church on Sunday to discuss 
and resolve their problems. He believed that independent ‘men of goodwill’ should take 
responsibility for public works and activities in their communities, such as keeping the streets 
clean, rather than depending on political parties to represent their views, or relying on 
professional officials appointed by the state. 7 



3 In Education and Press policy and, most notably, the creation of new constitutions for the Lander and 
subsequently for the Federal Republic, the British abolished Nazi structures and practices, but were reluctant to 
impose structural reforms, preferring to leave the initiative to the Germans, offer what they considered to be 
constructive advice, and reserve the right to block or veto measures they disapproved of. 

4 E.g.Wolfgang Rudzio, Die Neuordnung des Kommunalwesens in der Britischen Zone (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1968); Reusch, Deutsches Berufsbeamtentum 

5 This study focusses on British motivation, aims and intentions. It does not attempt a full discussion of local 
government reform in post-war Germany. This would require a discussion of the tradition of German local and 
regional self-government, dating back to the reforms of Freiherr von Stein in the early nineteenth century, the 
relationship between local government and the state, the position and function of the Civil Service and the role of 
the political parties, all of which are beyond the scope of this thesis. 

6 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Parish and the County (London: Frank Cass, 1963). First published in 1906 
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1960s and 1970s, who attributed the ‘pathological’ political developments in Germany in the twentieth century to a 
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